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UR theme is so mystical and so poetic, that one should be 
in the highest mood to treat it. We pronounce a very fair 
name when we say, Woman. There is no finer in any tongue. 
And if it cost the Divine Artist so much time to do what he has 
done, and he has not yet attained to his ideal, there will certainly 
be a fair thing accomplished when his portrait is painted. The 
most saintly woman, doubtless, feeling herself to be incomplete, 
is dissatisfied with what she is, and conceives of a superior 
woman, which she hopes sometime to be. If there are not to 
be women superior to any whom history records, why are we 
here? The possibility is open to every woman, and especially 
here in New England, to be all that she can conceive ; and she 
is to be that, if faithful to her type and destiny. 

I conceive the ideal woman to be a person in whom the 
sentiments predominate over the intellect: the heart leading 
the head, the affections the reason; and wherever that combi- 
nation appears, the type, externally, will be feminine. Every 
man in whom the affections sway the intellect, by ever so 
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little, impresses us as a woman; is a woman, essentially, in 
his composition. Every soul in whom the intellect sways 
the sentiments is masculine, is essentially a man; nor without 
such discriminations can we comprehend the personality of man 
or woman. This is not saying anything disparaging to the intel- 
lect ; it is uplifting the intellect, because the highest intellect is 
ideal. The logical intellect is a subordinate intellect. The log- 
ical intellect deals with sensuous facts and inferences. The ideal 
intellect deals with the immaterial, creative, because everything 
pre-exists in its type, is first in the idea, before it appears to the 
senses. The naturalist follows the reverse order of creation. He 
merely analyzes what has already been composed. The idealist 
conceives, creates: the perception follows conception. Woman 
divines. Her logic is swift; it darts to the conclusion ; she sees 
it intuitively, while fumbling reason follows after ; perhaps prides 
itself as superior, because it can tell a little more about its 
passage. But the best women know too much to meddle with 
these coarse weapons. Theirs is the great way: they stoop to 
conquer; they persuade. Argument is the resort of inferior 
minds. Logic is apt to be sophistical, not convincing. Who- 
ever states a thing intuitively — and no one states well unless he 
does —needs not to prove it. It is proved already, because 
self-evident, and we immediately pronounce it true. The ideal 
woman rules by persuasion, which is the highest of all possible 
instrumentalities. What is Christianity but a great persua- 
sion, —a conviction by an appeal to the instincts of the human 
heart? The Christ put his questions so deeply that the ques- 
tioner felt at once that to answer his question was answering his 
own ; there was no more to be said about it, because it brought 
conviction. And that is the feminine way—the method of all 
superior minds. 

We need not enter at length into the metaphysics of the 
sexes, but simply touch a few strokes. Eve, in the myth, is said 
to be born of Adam. And does there not sleep in the heart 
of every woman something of that myth still, as if she were of 
man in a truer sense than he is of her; as if she belonged to 
him in a tenderer sense that he is of her, — were born of him ? 
The women may conceive that one not of their own sex is not 
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an authority on this matter; but, whatever his exterior, he who 
does not thus think has not attained to any high conception of 
woman. In saying this am I doing injustice to the other sex? 
Am I claiming for them superiority? Rather inferiority, if any- 
thing, — inferiority to the oldest in time: because it were not 
impious to affirm that the Divine Artist improved upon his 
first effort; that his first strokes were the blocking out of his 
human creature; and that he reserved the later and finer 
strokes to perfect his idea. And so, speaking according to 
human chronologies, the fairest in time, not in conception, 
came last. But the last is to be first; and that is the tone and 
temper of to-day,—that the last is to be first. And is not 
this the mood of earnest young persons of to-day, — that what- 
ever facilities and advantages the ancients may have had, they 
shall have those and even more? that a new day is arriving for 
woman? that mythology shall be now interpreted in the light of 
history ? 

And then, again, is it otherwise, even if we take the Platonic 
mythology, which paints a little more poetically and ideally than 
the Egyptian, or Jewish, if you please to have it so, since the 
Jew, Moses, adopted it? See how fine that was! No priority. 
The first human creature was married to himself, was a perfect 
being in himself, — was himself and herself,—was man and 
woman. That seems a higher strain. Less of history in that, 
you say, since modern science discredits these fables of Greece 
and Rome and Egypt as fables altogether, with not an element of 
history in them. But is there not some truth in them? I 
think we cannot press them too closely upon the questioning 
faith of our day, disposed as it is to set them aside as idle 
tales having no root in history. 

We suppose the latter statement involves the spiritual gen- 
esis of man and woman, including the lapse out of the per- 
fect personality, — wherein Divinity sows the seeds of his Eve in 
his every Adam, to spring up and flourish according to his 
temperament and culture. Unless there be perfect harmony in 
the temperament and all the circumstances which precede the 
introduction of a new being into the flesh, which is a genesis, — 
unless there be all these favorable conditions, we have not the 
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Creator's Adam, but his image marred and deformed; and the 
new being arrives, not as the perfect creature of the Creator, but 
of mixed ancestry ; not the fruit of the unfallen Adam and Eve, 
—the Apollo of the fables, — because those are beings unfallen, 
finely mixed, beautifully conditioned, with a high destiny before 
them, few impediments to interfere with their progress. Am I 
mistaken if I infer, from the desolation seen in houses, that the 
freshness of sentiment which unites two beings at first fades, 
does not continue through the whole of life ; gathering new fresh- 
ness, new life, new beauty, increasing satisfactions? But the 
lapse is the loss of integrity, the loss of the true relation between 
the pair; and hence the Iliad of woes that ensues in houses. 
And this brings us a little more into the sphere of the prac- 
tical,—a little nearer to the home. What of our households? 
Are our housekeeping and household affairs going to ruin, — 
this outlandish service stealing into our homes, uprooting family 
order, undermining marriage and everything else ; the maids all 
at war with the mistresses, the mistresses war with the maids ; 
the husband, the wife, the children in a tophet of troubles ; only 
a little better in the schools. Where lies the fault? whether 
with mistress or maid? Have the women of to-day, the New 
England women, perfect as they are,—the perfection of the world, 
—all lapsed out of their innocency and integrity? What is the 
matter? Can there be good housekeeping unless the house- 
keeper keep happy? And what the use of a house unless 
there is something in it besides the furniture and appointments ? 
unless there is a superior soul there, sweet, tender, self-possessed ? 
How can a table be spread until it is done ideally? Prose is the 
foe of good housekeeping. It will drag; it will be a vexatious 
task, —tophet, the pit, and all the rest. One cannot get 
out of it. You cannot sweep a house with a mere broom of 
broom-corn: the broom must be an ideal one to lay the dust. 
Therefore, being somewhat of a republican,—I would say dem- 
ocrat, if the word had not lost its good repute, — I feel inclined 
to take the part of the maids, considering how few advan- 
tages they have had, what tasks are put upon them, the little 
freedom we give them, how much we expect of them,—as if 
they knew all we do, and might be trusted as we trust one an- 
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other. On the whole, I think a very good case may be made out 
for the maids. _ My notion of a house is that it stands for sanity, 
society, sanctity, beauty, and duty, and to make its inmates 
lovely : not a place for work, mere work, — that is, something for 
the hands to do without the heart, — but work that is delightful, 
lovely, pleasing, poetic, — hands, heart, and head, all uniting in it. 
That is true work,—all the rest is drudgery. But when the 
housekeeper, when the mistress herself is a drudge, or idler, or 
fashionist, what else can we expect of the servants ? 

Do you inquire how the ideal woman is to extricate herself 
from these social perplexities? what her relations to family, 
society, the state? May she take her own interests into her own 
hands, and declare her independence in the handsome way? We 
talk about “independence.” We glory in it. The American 
declaration was a great feat, we think ; it makes an era in his- 
tory; is the best thing that has been done in modern times ; the 
event of the age. American independence — who attained it? 
Do the men think they did? It looks to-day as if the women 
were soon to celebrate their day of independence also. 

A Lapy. I should like to ask a question, if it is not intru- 
sive, and you invite it. You say that in all fine male natures 
there is the feminine element. Would not the same result be 
accomplished if woman would use her influence to develop in 
man enough of that to meet the needs of the administrative 
department ?— if she would work wholly with him, and make 
the household the ideal and beautiful thing which it seems it is 
not now, thereby influencing and drawing out of man that femi- 
nine element, until there is enough of it in legislation without 
her immediate presence ? 

Mr. Atcotr. Yes: and that is what the best women do, and 
these most desire to share with their husbands and brothers 
every right of a citizen, even to vote for ruler or President. And 
what any good woman ventures to do cannot be unsafe. 
What the best women in a highly cultivated community, like 
ours, desire to do cannot be unsafe; and when the best men 
seek to learn what the best women mean to do, how they: mean 


to do it, then may we celebrate our independence, and not until 
then. 
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Here is this new force of woman, the practical, poetic, ideal, 
the gentle, the religious force, seeking to enter into all the rela- 
tions that man enjoys. And she knows how: knows that if 
she imitate us, she will do worse than we have; but seeing 
how she is to do her thing in her way, means to doit. That, if 
I mistake not the signs, is the tendency of superior women. 
What prevents woman from walking abreast in practice, as in 
theory, with man, in every relation which the cast of her gifts 
permits, in any profession, any calling? She will not copy man’s 
manners, for, if she imitates, she fails ; just as man, if imitating 
her methods. True manners are original, part of the character 
and flow from it, as we had occasion to show in our evening on 
Manners. If I read the omens in our hemisphere, and here in 
New England especially, women are nobly venturing to secure 
their political and legal rights, without which the republic is 
threatened and ill-governed. But the moment that women rep- 
resent the higher sentiments in the state, then the republic 
receives a new force. I believe the young women intend, soon, 
— Ido not know that it will be next spring, — to signify their 
wishes in this matter. 

And then, in many other respects, we see what will ensue in 
the house when true relations exist, not only between the heads 
of houses ard the help, as we call it, but between the heads of 
houses themselves, by a mutual fellowship, and partaking in all 
the duties that properly belong to a republic, when women con- 
sider politics upon the high plane of morals, and not upon the 
low plane of expediency, — then, I say, what results must follow! 
It is a new force ; a force which in this republic has been most 
needed: and if this has been threatened at all, it is because that 
force has not been admitted into our coufisels; because the rule 
has been left to the other sex. How many questions there are 
in a court of justice upon which no jury of men can sit properly, 
especially where women are concerned, and be just. 

The woman of the future will deal with social questions not 
often discussed hitherto. She will have a wider influence. In 
manners she has always led. The best teaching is done by 
women, The best normal school in the State (I may venture to 
affirm it, since it is conceded by those who know) is taught by 
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women. The best normal school in the West is taught by women. 
They are more successful in dealing with children than men, 
and especially with unruly boys. And why should we not have 
an Elizabethan age again ? 

A Lapy. The homes are what you say because we have not 
enough of genuine heroism, of silent, unobserved influence and 
action. It seems to me the centre is neglected for the outside, 
not in fashion alone, but in many ways. Asa teacher, I have good 
opportunity for observing, and that is the result of my observation. 

Mr. Atcorr. It is very sad to be apparitions, and wonder 
where we are. It is very uncomfortable. The little ones all 
begin very well,—are full of life and joy. It looks as if the 
problem of life was to remain young, nor know too much; as if 
the charm of that, if it could be carried forward through all our 
experiences, would be a success. But how is it with the an- 
cients? Do they suspect themselves to be failures? I observe the 
preachers preach to the sinners, hardly any to the saints. What 
would the congregations say if the ministers should assume them 
to be saints ; had never met the tempter, never yielded to him? 
That would be a fair passage of idealism, a stroke of eloquence, — 
the way to make people saints, by assuming a saint in them, and 
showing it to each one of them, instead of repeating, Sunday after 
Sunday, the phrase “ miserable sinners,” and the like. Well, if 
one is a miserable sinner, let him honestly own it. But is it de- 
vout to go to church to say it so often? One would rather 
whisper it in his own secret thought to the bosom Friend within. 

A GENTLEMAN. In your new republic, Mr. Alcott, there 
would not be much debate. 

Mr. Atcott. No. We shall understand what we want, and 
all sympathize and go to work to obtain it. However, under- 
stand that the person speaking is no such visionary as to be- 
lieve that it is going to be to-morrow. A good thing we can 
wait for. Inasmuch as we are eternal, we can wait until the end 
of time; we shall get it then. 

A GENTLEMAN. It is only a question of time, then ? 

Mr. Accott. It is only a question of time; but the sooner 
we believe in it, the sooner it will be here. 


A GENTLEMAN. You are bringing more candidates into the 
field. 
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Mr. Atcott. Yes, and bringing more of ourselves into the 
field also. The misfortune is, we leave part of ourselves out. 

A GENTLEMAN. I suppose you do not expect there will be 
much to do when that time comes. 

Mr. Atcortt. I think there will be everything to do; but we 
shall not waste any power then. The trouble with the human 
race has been that they have wasted their power, because all their 
faculties have not gone into their work, but one class of faculties 
has been played off against another class. The saint is one 
whose faculties all conspire to one end without loss or disturbance. 
Just like the sun: he makes no uproar, and yet he does his 
work well. The tempest is a very secondary force. The volcano, 
a great waste of power. The moment in which all forces tend 
to one end, all working together, there is no noise and no tur- 
moil ; that is life, that is poetry, that is duty, that is beauty. We 
waste too much. The human race persists in spilling itself, till 
there is not much left. 

A GENTLEMAN. But that doing will not be the work of 
policemen. 

Mr. Atcott. I believe Yankees mean by doing, some work 
for the hand. They have so much business on hand, they say, 
they have no time to think of anything but that. 

A GENTLEMAN. I suppose we can dispense with that sort of 
doing in due time. 

A GENTLEMAN. Do you not think that man, at the present 
time, has enough of the other sex in him to represent both sexes 
in the political field for some time to come? 

Mr. Atcotr. I think if he had, our republic would have 
been in a better position than it is. President, cabinet, congress- 
men, with rare exceptions, little dream what women are. No: 
I think I must sayno. The women have it. Be women as soon 
as you can, ladies. Do not hesitate. Begin to-morrow morn- 
ing, if you have not resolved to begin to-night. You cannot begin 
too soon. But pray do not assume to do the work in our way. 
No, you will not; you know better, and will show us a better 
way. But you do not wish us to do it your way any more than 
we wish you to do it in ours. That is the objection of some 
rather dull men. They do not know any better way than their 
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own, and therefore think the women are going to do just as they 
have; and say, “ Pray defend us from that!” And I say so too. 

A Lapy. Is it not true that we are getting to prefer too 
much the outside? and is not that one reason why our homes 
are not what they should be? Is it not better to make a beau- 
tiful, poetic home, than to write a poor poem ?—to put the 
treasures of life into life, than to put them into books? Is not 
a beautiful home the best poem ?—a well-trained family the best 
written volume? and is not the error of the present in going too 
much into the outside, to the neglect of the richest culture 
within ? 

Mr. Atcotr. Only those who write their verses in them- 
selves, and are themselves poetic in character, stand as repre- 
sentative persons, whether men or women. Beauty is life’s 
overflow, and duty is always beautiful, or else is deformity. 

A Lavy. That is very true; and so it seems to me that the 
superfluity, the overflow, should be put into poems and books ; 
but the sphere should be at home, and then the overflow you 
speak of would be beautiful. 

Mr. Atcotr. No verses were ever written that charmed the 
world which did not spring out of the innocent soul, — the qui- 
etude of home. No verses, I mean, that take hold of all mankind. 
We have verses, we have works of art, we have poems, books, 
that interest a portion of mankind; but the great books, the 
great works of art, the great lives of heroism, and whatever 
else, — the martyrdoms, — these are all from the heart of man- 
kind, and therefore they interest all mankind. What we want 
is, that the state should first pre-exist in the house ; and wher- 
ever there is a harmonious household, whatever goes out of that 
house will tend to build up fine institutions around it; where 
there is a superior pair in any house, they may go where they 
will, do what they please, it will be done beautifully and dutifully. 
Of course, there is this check to be put upon any tendency of 
women to press into relations for which they are not fitted, for 
that is the peril to which all good enterprises are at first liable. 
There will be ridiculous mistakes, many blunders; but the 
women cannot blunder more than the men, The best wife will 
cast the best and truest vote. 


13 
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A Lapy. Is not the most fatal blunder to blunder at the 
centre ? 

Mr. Atcotrr. Yes: if we blunder there, it is like a stone cast 
into the centre of a lake, and ripples the whole surface of life. 
Any little blunder at the centre passes out and returns again, — 
recoils. There is where the blunder is. Put all families right, 
and all institutions would be right ; the heart helped to become 
right and beautiful. It is because the lapse is at the beginning. 
It is in the Adam and Eve,—at the beginning. That is where 
the lapse is; not in any fabulous sense, but in a real sense: we 
are the Adams and Eves. We are put upon precisely the same 
basis that the legend tells us Adam and Eve were, and we have 
the same problems to work out; the same results must follow. 
Give us Adams and Eves that shall not lapse out of Paradise, 
and we shall not have so many versions of the “ Paradise Lost.” 
Most people say they have lost their Paradise, and hope to regain 
it some time. If they think so, doubtless they have. But how 
much to their credit not to have lost it! That is the problem 
of human destiny. Begin chastely at the beginning. And 
where is the beginning? Personally in the Creator himself, all 
souls returning to find and fill in him again. We are interposed 
between ; and if the Godhead flow through us freely, we shall 
fill and spill with beauty and delight. Whoever has not that 
overflow has not lived. But one must fill freely, not spill too 
fast. The spilling is the ecstasy, the pure delight. Shall one 
eat all his plums at once? Is not a good thing as good to 
keep as to get? But like the old sinners at the beginning, we 
want it all at once, and there follows the Iliad of social woes. 
It was a subtile saying of.a young woman that she admired 
ancient Eve, she was so brave. She believed there was some- 
thing to be learned, and so courageously ventured, and got 
an experience out of it. Whether celestial or sinful, we leave 
for the innocents to solve. . 

The Hebrew myth makes man the perfect creature, — entire 
in himself, himself and herself; then came the lapse, and then 
the tendency to return again and be one. So the tendency to-day 
is to return to that integrity; and we can skip presently 
that experience, and do things harmoniously from the begin- 
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ning. It seems a great waste. They say the world is six thou- 
sand years old. Whoknows? A hundred thousand —a million ! 
No, it is not very old. It is only a minute old in one sense, and 
millions in another. But, speaking after the manner of human 
chronology, it seems as if the human ‘race had had time to do 
something better than it has ; as if there had been time enough for 
men and women to become acquainted with one another: and 
yet we see pairs calling themselves dear friends, yet discover 
neither in their voice nor behavior the certificate that they 
really are dear friends. They strive to be, but are not. If 
they were, like the Pythagoreans, each might call each by the 
other’s name. We have not got quite so far. And then, this is 
to be said, whoever is not woman’s friend is not his own 
friend. Whoever does not respect woman has not such con- 
ception of woman that he cannot be her friend even when she is 
not her own, must have something false in him. He has not 
learned what woman means, what woman is. For what is man 
here for? First, here to take care of himself—if he can. Pray 
do not let him undertake to take care of woman until he has 
done that. 

A GENTLEMAN. Suppose you should reverse that idea? 

Mr. Atcotr. Well, this is woman’s night. I will talk about 
men some other time. We have neither painted them angels 
nor demons, though ’tis a current saying, as praiseworthy as 
discreditable, that as woman can become the serene angel, so 
can she transform herself into the subtlest satan. Very likely. 
The higher she ascends, the deeper she descends. Were the 
satan eliminated, would she be less attractive ? 

I do not mean to be celestial,— too fine at all, — but to speak 
pure truth for pure women to-night. The women are wicked 
enough, unlovely enough, seductive, — some of them, at least, — 
but I have seen more than one that I thought I could worship. 
Because all friendship is worship. If we cannot worship any 
one, —I mean their souls, of course, and the symbol which the 
flesh is of that soul, and see through that flesh to the soul itself, 
—we do not know what friendship is, nor love nor purity are, — 
if we cannot see behind the mask to that which the mask covers, 
and worship that. For if there be anything worthy of worship 
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in the world, is it not that loveliness of which woman enshrines 
so much? Every true man to-day waits to see woman take 
the foreground of society. That is what man waits for, — to 
have women lead: not in the house alone, charm them while 
in it, convert them, but to go out of the house with them, and 
help them to behave themselves when out. Now, I do not mean 
to be unjust to the men; I will plead their cause some other 
time. . 

A GENTLEMAN. Do you mean to say that you give woman 
higher credit to-night than you would on some other occasion ? 

Mr. Atcorr. No, I do not mean to say that; but I mean to 
say that I promised to talk of woman to-night, — the woman in 
man, and the man in woman. 


A GENTLEMAN. Woman, without distinction of sex, of course. 
If you say that, I am perfectly willing to accept it. But, taken 
as we are,— human beings,— the man and the woman ought to be 
united as two equal sovereigns, in a little different sphere, and go 
on together. And they ought to be together in all the relations 
of life. I fully agree with you, that woman should fill every 


sphere she feels disposed and able to take ; and she herself is to 
decide whether she will take it, and how she will take it. No 
man has a right to prevent any woman from taking any position 
she pleases. But each stands in this world, I think, as sove- 
reign in different spheres. I do not pretend to decide the differ- 
ences between the two, but they are equal: neither is higher 
than the other; neither ought to claim to be higher than the 
other. That is my idea of what their relations are. 

Mr. Atcorr. If I have given any other impression by what 
I have said, I am very fortunate that the gentleman has called 
my attention to it. I was not aware that I had implied other- 
wise, — certainly I did not intend to imply it. The feminine, 
as Goethe tells us, “the ever feminine leadeth us on.” We see 
that that is so, and it was to that thought I was speaking. I 
believe the sexes are hemispherical, yet each representing all 
sides of the spheres, as sentiment or intellect rise and shine. If 
that gives the feminine a superiority, then I think it is so. But 
then, who knows where he is? Many men are better women 
than some women, and a few women are better men than some 
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men. That may confuse, but it is true. And hence no man 
likes a masculine woman. She is out of her sphere, and men 
say, “ Talk about freedom and liberty for woman! You know 
you are not a woman. Say so,and be a man at once, and do not 
use women’s phrases.” 

It would be pertinent to treat of temperament and descent, 
which are involved in all this. The descent of a republic is just 
as logical and consequential as the descent of a human being, 
and it may be so taken up: but aur republic is in a state of 
transition, and the attempt now is to introduce this new force of 
woman, — which Plato admitted into his ideal state ;— award to 
woman duties, equal education, civil and political freedom with 
men. 

A GENTLEMAN. The question is, -how shall the feminine 
force be introduced into politics? Some of us contend that it 
would be safe to give woman the ballot. There are others who 
contend that this element should be put into politics by awaken- 
ing the feminine in man’s home. 

Mr. Atcort. If thoughtful, cultivated, and superior women 
will trust men to do that service for them, the best men are 
ready to do it; but it happens that many of the superior women 
say, “ Much as we respect you, on the whole, we think we had 
rather do that ourselves.” Very well; then why not have them 
do it just as they please? Let them do it themselves, if they 
will. I think we can trust them. 

A GENTLEMAN. Doyou think they will cast a feminine ballot ? 

Mr. Atcottr. I cannot say. They cannot do worse than men 
have done, because woman carries, by the necessity of her being, 
the womanly sense with her wherever she goes; and although 
she has subtle arts, that I am not going now to expose, but 
of which I know something, — I hope not too much,— she yet 
can be trusted ; and especially where moral questions are con- 
cerned. And if there be any right more important than another 
in a republic, is it not the citizen’s right to elect those who shall 
represent him ? 


A Lapy. Is your sex the only magnanimous one? My sex 
believe that we can trust man,—many of us. Are you the only 
magnanimous persons? You trust us — we trust you. 
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Mr. AtcotT. Surely. 

A GENTLEMAN. I would trust neither sex without the other. 

Mr. Atcotr. Neither would I. . 

A GENTLEMAN. One supports one sex, one the other. I say 
they ought to be united in politics, as in everything else. My 
experience of life has been this: that when I have been in the 
society of men alone, I have been too frequently disgusted, 
which would have been prevented entirely if women had been 
present. I believe, from what I can learn, that the same fact 
exists in regard to the society of women; that women’s society 
alone is not of so high a standard as when men and women are 
united together ; and therefore I think they ought to be always 
united, under all circumstances, and I think politics should be 
included among the rest. I think our whole system of politics 
would be vastly improved and elevated by the introduction of 
woman. If, next November, woman should go and deposit her 
vote at the polls, she would have more influence upon the rugged 
and rough men, who are behaving in the most abominable man- 
ner, than can possibly be imagined. 

Mr. Atcott. It isa very proper suggestion, that the women 
are as magnanimous as the men; but the men are not so mag- 
nanimous as to surrender all their rights, and let the women do 
the work alone. They have not come to that. Fair play for 
both. 

A GENTLEMAN. I see by the last remarks that the millen- 
nium is dawning. We shall have the government right, and 
there will be no trouble now about the national debt. 

Mr. Atcott. I think we have intimated the secret of our 
safety and success. When men and women are true at home, 
then we can trust everything outside. Let young women hold 
young men to higher laws of purity than hitherto. That would 
be a bold declaration of independence — excellent. When that 
time comes, the republic is safe, because that would ensure all 
laws. 

But we must not keep late hours. 





TWO MOODS. 


I. 
‘* And behold, it was very good.” 


HALL that fate to me befall? 
Must I lose, for once and all, 

Earth, the dear old home of mine? 
Pull up all my roots that twine 
Back and forth to gather health, 
Life and joy, food and wealth? 
Living is good enough for me, 
Whether is gray or green the sea, 
Opal-hued or crystalline, 
And sea-winds stroke or lash the brine. 
When the waters flash and dance, 
And glance back joy to the sun’s glance, 
When they froth, by storm up-ploughed, 
Leap, and rage, and roar aloud, 
All is good, and I can choose 
No boon to slip, no joy to lose. 
Then my beech-trees are enough 
To furnish never-wasting stuff 
To house my soul: I can but thrive 
While woods are green, and all’s alive, 
While flits the bird with chirrup sweet, 
And crunch the leaves below my feet. 
Why, heaven-mad, scorn summer sky? 
Enough’s my feast, —what use to die? 
Enough indeed ! — large word for me, 
Who dip my drop from boundless sea! 
When plucked the flowers, leave earth behind ; 
When sucked the juices, drop the rind. 
Many a mountain, snowy-browed, 
Wraps his breast in mantling cloud ; 
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The torrents rush through gleam and gloom ; 
The valley smiles, the hills a-bloom, 

And near lands whisper, far lands call ; — 

O stretch my day !— I'll answer all ! 

French, Italian, British, Greek, 

’*Tis a song your names to speak ! 
Northlands freeze, or tropics burn,— 

I would live your life in turn. 


Open, doors to worlds untried ! 

Beckons Art,— alluring guide. 

Lives on lives are lived too soon 

To fulfill one promised boon. 

Where upfloat the picture ages, — 

Where invoking master mages 

Breathe through stone and clay the fire, 
Till crystallize arch, statue, spire, — 
Where poetry opes vistas high, 

Where music wraps in mystery 

Lore of sage and word of seer, — 

Must I depart, and leave it here? 

And tell me, can earth’s well-known faces 
Ever yield to angel-grace8 ? 

Shall I, by seraph wing light fanned, 

Be lured to drop a clasping hand? 

O friends near and friends far! 

Of diverse glory, star from star, 

You're what I love, just as you are! 

You deal with me as friend with friend, — 
Your manners can the angels mend? 

Say me your say,—lI like it well ; 

Silence and tone can message tell. 

What word to me brings angel-speech? 
Let us abide here, each by each! 

On this good earth our lot be given! 
When earth’s outgrown, then time for heaven : 
Till the first book’s read, lay the next by ;— 
When life’s lived out ’tis time to die! 





Two Moods. 


Il. 


“ Now, through a glass darkly; but then, face to face.’ 


The glory that shines is one glory, 
Be it heaven, be it earth ; 

The story ye list is one story, 
Be it death, be it birth. 

Music, forth flowing in sweetness, 
Wraps near and far, 

Folding within its completeness 
Earth-clod and star. 

From the All-Father out-thrilleth 
The endless vibration 

Seraph and atom that filleth, 
Moveth creation ; 

While seraph and atom upgather 
In large way or small way, 

And send back a bliss to the Father, 
Answering alway. 

You, whose dull ear holds the hinting 
Of song from afar ; 

You, whose dim eye sees the glinting 
Of a sun as a star ; 

You, who can feel with your finger, 
Vibrant, a clue, — 

Will you reluctant back linger, 
Clutch the old, dread the new? 

Fool! to lament and bewail your 
Nearing the end! — 

Counting it breaking and failure 
When Death, the friend, 

Brings you sight for the old, the eternal 
Splendors that gleam ; 

In the husk discovers the kernel, — 
Life in the dream ; 

Quickens the ear to the rapture 
Of the grand all-accord ; 

Charms up the soul to her capture, 
Made free in the Lord, 
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Whether heaven or earth leads the morning, 
Waken, and hail ye! 

For the one life eternal is dawning, 
And God sounds reveille ! 

O dwell with the earth in contentment! 
Her soul never dies. 

Greet death with no fear nor resentment: 
One life underlies 

The shifting, and shadow, and slumber, 
The work and the duty, 

All vision and music and number, 
All symbol and beauty. 

The mountain, the forest, the waters, 
Abide for your ken, — 

There is time for the sons and the daughters 
Of God and of men. 

Call the name of your friend man or angel, 
Seraph or child, — 

He gave his eternal evangel 
When he spoke, when he smiled. 


O Love! thou invincibly yearnest 
From sphere down to clod ; 

And the brother we see is the earnest 
Of the unseen, — our God. 





THE METHOD OF REVELATION. 


N Tue Rapicav for June last I discussed the question of 

Inspiration, —essaying to show that the true idea of its 
nature makes it simply God’s approach to, or contact with the 
spirits of men, in a manner corresponding to that approach of man 
to man which we should call real, or spiritual, or by sympathy. 
The personal relation of God to man is, I believe, in all respects 
strictly spiritual: in no conceivable case sensuous. We may 
say correctly, that through the objects and processes of the 
external world God speaks to us; that he speaks to us in the 
course of history; and so forth: but though correct, this lan- 
guage is not literal, but metaphorical or analogical. At most, it 
is by inference only that we thus discern God. We infer his 
presence, his attributes and will, from the works of nature and 
the ways of Providence. But his actual speech to us — his real, 
direct, self-revelation —is by the spiritual avenue only. By this 
only, because only by this unmistakably. Outward events have 
to be observed by the senses, and judged of by the intellectual 
faculties ; and the result will be only as near to probable truth 
as our intellectual comprehension is near to correctness, which 
is in the precise proportion of finite to infinite, and no more. 
But the contact of our sfzrits with God, though it may be only 
partial, yet, so far as it is real at all, is absolute in its testimonies. 
If it is not truthful in its witness, it is not true contact. Then it 
is not vea/— then it zs not — it does not take place. 

All real truth of God, then, comes by inspiration; not by 
exhibition in the world of sense. Knowledge may impel Faith, 
but Faith is always the mistress of Knowledge. We must keep 
this clearly in view. The bond that links man to God is faith, 
“through which we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that things which are not seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” By this we apprehend him, — 
know him we cannot. No man living évows that there is a God, 
or that man is spiritual, or the soul immortal, or any like truths. 
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Science perceives this and denies the facts. But here she stul- 
tifies herself through her own egotism. Science uses knowledge 
as her only instrument ; — but spiritual things fall into another 
category. Man does not £uow there is a God, or that he himself 
is a spirit; but he has an assurance of these things as secure. 
Yes, one ten times more so: for it may be said he cannot doubt 
them ; whereas, of things which he does “ know,” — for example, 
the existence of the world and its passing phenomena, — philos- 
ophers have been in doubt since the world was. You “know” 
that there is a world; but you can never be sure of it.” Who can 
prove that it is anything more than a phantasm? Noone. Yet 
probably no human heart can banish from it the sure ideas of 
God and of the soul. It may be doubted whether there was ever 
an actual atheist on the soil of France, or an actual believer in 
human extinction among the Sadducees at Jerusalem. That is, 
could one get to the bottom of these men’s consciousness, these 
ideas would be there, indestructible, inexpugnable, however much 
covered up by speculation, ignorance, or impurity. 

The popular theology, however, has been steadily guilty of 
confounding these two categories,—of knowledge and _ faith. 
The very Bible on which she takes her stand declares that man 
cannot “by searching” (that is, by intellectual effort) find out 
God: Jesus says that God’s “kingdom cometh not with observa- 
tion,” — that is, the spiritual realm is not subject to scrutiny by 
our outward faculties; and yet her whole attitude is that of an 
effort after knowledge, instead of contentment with faith. This 
last is the basis of that Free Religion which still remains the 
Cinderella of the sects. 

Let us now proceed to inquire how inspiration works. It is 
the approach of God to man, and, as before shown, takes place 
just in proportion as man admits him. Now every one remarks 
that into whose presence soever he enters here on earth, he has 
a conscionsness to correspond. That is, whosoever draws near to 
you affects you, —“ impresses” you, as we say,— correspondingly 
to something which you recognize as himself. In degree greater 
or less, one makes you merry, another sober: one makes you 
strong in heart ; another makes you faint-hearted : one man makes 
you worldly ; another lifts you to heavenly visions: one excites 
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you to flippancy ; another turns your thoughts and invests your 
speech with serious, high resolve. We cannot tell precisely how 
this is: it may be that our fragmentary natures, imperfectly 
expanded on different sides, are, as it were, complemented by 
each other,— filled out on this side or that. 

Now it is obvious, that if we are spiritual beings, and therefore 
of the nature of God, the absolute truth of our relations with each 
other will be the model, will furnish us an idea, of our relations 
with him. They all together come under the laws of spiritual 
affinity and spiritual intercourse. Nothing arbitrary must be 
admitted into our conceptions of them. Men’s conduct in ex- 
ternal life may be arbitrary, and such that you may say that no 
law governs it ; but in the spiritual relations of God to us, xothing 
can be arbitrary. All there is absolute and orderly,— “ natural,” 
we call it,—not because any iron law can, of its own virtue, 
compel God, but because /e is absolute in all his faculties and 
attributes ; and, therefore, all his acts and relations follow spon- 
taneously a perfect simplicity,— that is, a perfect accordance with 
the absolute truth of all things. In proportion, therefore, as we 
know the truth about ourselves,—about our natures and our 
natural relations, — considered as real spirits, in so far we may 
infer the truth about God. 

This important canon of inquiry is one which on one side we 
continually employ. I mean on the moral side. Here we see 
plainly that only by this process of analogy, so to speak, do we 
know God’s attributes. We determine the nature of his love, 
wisdom, justice, truth, by studying these qualities in man. We 
should never have imagined them otherwise; and if God has 
attributes which we have zo¢, or which we have not developed, 
we cannot, as every one sees, know anything about them. 

But this general principle has consequences even more impor- 
tant. We need not limit it to morals: it is equally applicable in 
the whole science of psychology. And this is the substance and 
basis of the present inquiry. e 

This, then, is our postulate: that the relations of the Divine 
Spirit with human spirits are essentially what the relations of 
human spirits are with each other. That is, that just as our 
moral relations to him are governed by the absolute truth as to 
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love, wisdom, justice; so, psychologically, what is true of the 
essential relations of our spirits with each other, — their sympa- 
thies, their repulsions or attractions, their power directly to 
impress themselves on each other, — this is also true of the rela- 
tions of God and men. 

Thus, for example, it is matter of popular apprehension that 
two souls on the same plane of development instinctively draw 
together and understand each other; that a2 soul befouled with 
guilt shrinks from one informed with purity ; that a lofty spirit 
elevates all about it, and a debased one tends to degrade all. 

Now all these and similar facts we may extend to the case of 
God and man; and so we obtain a psychologic theory of his 
influence on us. Being a spirit, he draws nigh to us, and influ- 
ences us just as we do each other. Here, again, I might quote 
Jesus: “God is a spirit; and they who worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit.” All approach of man to God is worship. So 
James, again, —“ Draw nigh to him, and he will draw nigh to 
you.” 

Aside, then, from any inferential perception on our part of 
his excellences, and the intellectual impression therefrom, — that 
is, aside from all we are taught by reasoning about nature, provi- 
dence, life, history— we determine that there must be — and 
what a joy it is to feel it!— a real, direct influence of the substance 
of God's spirit upon the substance of ours. And I may add at 
once, that since he is all-perfect, it is an influence forever tending 
to draw us upwards, — holding us up from falling, and holding 
us back from straying. 

Is not this a truth to be prized? If we have come at it aright, 
is it not more precious than rubies? Yet it is only a deduction 
from Jesus’ cardinal idea—the Paternity of God. We see now 
that he works to save us, not only out of the condescension of 
his benevolence,— the down-reaching of his gentle compassion, 
— but by the irresistible, effluent magnetism of his pure, spiritual 
substance, operating, if that be conceivable, even without his 
will,—just like the virtue which the confiding crowd felt coming 
out of Jesus to heal them all. None of us can withhold the rays 
of spiritual influence which emanate continually from the centre 
of his being. If you are pure, you will purify : if you are impure, 
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you will defile all spirits about you ;—not merely by anything you 
do or say, but because a spirit is a real thing; and if it is foul, to 
touch it must pollute; if it is pure, to be near it must refresh 
and re-invigorate ; —as surely as pitch soils the fleshly hand, or 
the summer gale sweeps the miasma from seething marshes. As 
Whittier says,— 
“Who holds to his another’s heart, 
Must needs be worse or better.” 


But there is a result of this theory of human and divine spir- 
itual contact still more subtle, yet equally sure. 

The necessary omnipresence of an Infinite Being insures some 
degree of contact between him and every finite spirit. Now, as 
has been said, if there is any contact at all among spirits, it must 
be a real contact. Spirits that meet are not merely in society, 
but in communion. But among imperfect spirits such contact 
may not take place; or it may, though real, be only partial. 
Hence common remarks: you say of some one, “I know not 
why it is, but I cannot get at him,;” “he may be deserving, 
but I cannot like him ;” and you would allow that your inability 
to like him arose from a want of sympathy with him, and that 
the want of sympathy grew out of, or actually amounted to, an 
inability to «derstand him. 

Conversely, how often you are led, perhaps suddenly, to sym- 
pathize with such a one; and how much it helps you to under- 
stand him. Or you are, perhaps also suddenly, let into the secret 
of his nature; and then you are able to sympathize with him. 

In other words, as these common facts show, the contact of 
spirits depends on, and is proportioned to, their fitness for sym- 
pathy. They draw nigh to each other by degrees, according as 
they can get into mutual relations. But what is most to the 
point now, and vastly the most important, we see that in propor- 
tion as they sympathize and draw together, they understand cach 
other ; or, to state the proposition in the terms to which I wish 
to bring it, the contact of spiritual beings involves the mutual 
revelation of themselves. 

To gather up my train of thought, then, it has been shown (in 
this and the preceding essay) that between the Divine and 
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human spirits there must be contact : that God would not be God 
if he withheld himself from intercourse with his offspring. It 
now appears that, being in contact with our spirits, his self- 
revelation necessarily follows. 

In other words, zxspiration involves revelation. 

It is obvious how totally the common idea of these processes 
have put men at fault: the popular theology, starting with its 
libel of God’s best work, his self-incarnation, has asserted a total 
viciousness of human nature. Hence it is forced to deny the 
natural and consoling relation between God and men which 
Jesus, its own “ Lord,” had asserted under the view of the Divine 
Paternity: such viciousness must needs shut man out from 
relation to God. A genuine, natural inspiration becomes im- 
possible: an artificial method of communication must take its 
place. It is no longer God’s quickening presence, open to all 
souls; but an arbitrary influence exerted upon individuals to 
meet the exigency which finite depravity has occasioned. 

Revelation thus becomes a new thing. It is no longer this 
spiritual knowledge of God,—an apprehension by sympathy, 
which, being real, may be partial, but never untrue, — it is zzfor- 
mation of the intellect. It is not the spiritual perception of God in 
the soul, — spiritual certitude of his existence, his near presence, 
his affinity to us, and his love, through wxion with him, the 
exalted possession of which is the special phenomenon of Jesus’ 
consciousness, and which, in its degree, has made the brow of 
every other saint shine with a lustre that cannot be extinguished. 
Instead of this, revelation is the verbal communication of facts. 
It is written words, parchment scrolls, paper books, composed 
once in a hundred generations, and consisting of never so various, 
and perhaps contradictory and unworthy, elements. It is not 
that surging sense of Deity, which made every old prophet pre- 
face all his utterances with an unhesitating “Thus saith the 
Lord:” but the crabbed, unintelligible, despondent, rude ha- 
rangues and imaginations, as well as the splendid pzans and 
fervent hymns, of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It was not that 
spiritual recognition of Deity which wrought up David to sing 
how “The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork :” it is the actual psalms he wrote ,—as 
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well as those in which he cursed his enemies and sent their souls 
to the pit, as those in which he apostrophizes Deity in language 
which shall still be new — 


“ When, shriveling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll.” 


It is the fanciful cosmogony and archeology of the different 
writings grouped together in the book of Genesis, — composi- 
tions wonderful, indeed, considered as the crude beginnings of 
history and theology on the part of a race still infantile in their 
scientific progress, but unequaled for their recognition and senti- 
ment of a conscious personal Providence, — wonderful thus, but 
pitiable as the report of actual intercourse between God and man, 
and no more suited to the religious intelligence of to-day than 
the maps of Strabo and Herodotus would be for their geography, 
or the charts of Hipparchus and Ptolemy for their astronomy. It 
is the despairing epicureanism of Ecclesiastes ; it is Solomon's 
love-song, but not his “ Wisdom ;” it is the small economics 
and expediencies of the Proverbs; it is the three wonderful things 
of Agur, as well as his prayer; it is Job cursing the day of his 
birth, but seeing only darkness and disorder in death; it is the 
irreconcilable genealogies of Matthew and Luke; it is the fairy 
fables of the angels’ chorus and the star of Bethlehem; it is 
Paul's vision, his curse of Alexander, his message for his cloak, 
as well as his divine lyric of love, and his sublime apocalypse of 
the resurrection. Last, but not least in its practical efficiency 
through Christendom, it is that apotheosis of the Unknowable, 
the Revelation of St. John. 

The very character of the things accepted as the “Word of 
God” refutes their claim. But Genesis, the Prophets, the 


Psalms, the Gospels, — they are a revelation, after all. But why? 


Because the self-contradictory reports of the former are sufficient 
accounts of the ancient ways of unchanging Providence? Be- 
cause the chance predictions of Isaiah and Malachi were actually 
fulfilled at the Christian era? 

Far trom it. We might have all this: the dead might rise, as 
Jesus said, — 

* Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen,” — 
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and still men would not know God. Facts cannot prove him ; 
but give to humanity a heart instinct with religious capacities, 
vital with spiritual affinities ; and let these pour themselves out 
in history, though it be only fable ; in prophecies, though they 
never come to pass; in psalms where mortal passion vies with 
spiritual aspiration; and then offer these books to men, —can 
they reveal God? Yes, over and over,— for he shall be there, — 
there, no matter how the childlike age interprets him; there in 
truth, as he was also in the mythologies of Greece and India, in 
the Northman’s saga and the Indian’s legend, —for where has he 
left himself without witness? And being there, if we go to find 
him, he shall come forth, as from nature and from history, from 
experience and science, from thought and from prayer, to still 
us with the majesty and sweetness of his presence. 
JoserpH May. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


AIR Fancy sung but half-wise song: 
When comes the golden age on earth, 
The gods will hither numerous throng. 
The dream comes true through human worth. 


My heaven I skyward seek no more ; 
Celestial tones I daily hear ; 

Eyes deep as ocean hourly pour 
Into my heart clear wells of cheer. 


The splendors of my hope assure 

The hope’s fulfillment ; and the power, 
All I require, to procure, 

Comes alway with the ordeal hour. 











ABSTRACT OF REPORT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR ASSOCIATION.* 


These property notions agree not with my own. Yet certainly the present property 
scheme invokes awful evils upon society, rich no less than poor. The question, first, of in- 
herited property, and next, of all private property, is to be handled in this century. 

THEODORE PARKER. 


HIS document is very interesting, both from its own con- 
tents and from the source from whence it comes. A voice 
from the workmen of the most civilized portion of the globe, met 
to consider their own needs and their own wrongs, is well worth 
listening to. The Congress appears to have been composed of 
about one hundred delegates, each representing organized socie- 
ties or groups of workmen in the principal cities of Europe. 
America was represented only by a letter of sympathy from the 
National Labor Union, offering co-operation, and inviting the 
Congress to send delegates to their meeting in September. Six- 
teen sessions were held. The morning sessions were confined 
to members only ; the evening meetings were open to the gen- 
eral public. Only the evening meetings are here reported. 

The sessions appear to have been entirely quiet and orderly. 
Carefully-prepared papers were presented by delegates of dif- 
ferent bodies, on all the important topics before the meeting, and 
occasional brief discussion is reported. The proceedings were 
held in French, but important papers were repeated in other 
languages. The tone of the papers is thoughtful and manly, 
free from personality or invective, in general free from declama- 
tory speech. Occasionally, we hear a note which reminds us of 
the old cry of the oppressed; but in general the tone is not 
of bitter complaint, but of thoughtful discussion. How far the 
Journal may have refrained from reporting such utterances we 





* Troisieme Congres de L’Association Internationale des Travailleurs. 
Compte Rendu Officiel. Supplement au Journal Le Peuple Belge. Dimanche 
C. Septembre, 1868. 
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cannot say. We presume these men did not speak, or at least 
print, with entire freedom. 

At the first public session Dupont, of London, read the report 
of the General Council, which at once takes bold ground. “After 
two years of existence,” he says, “the International Congress 
has come to the phase of open struggle.” He describes the effort 
of the governments of France, Belgium, Italy, Prussia, Austria, 
etc., to suppress the society; but shows that it has triumphed 
over all, and ascribes to its influence the passage of the eight- 
hour law in several of the States of our Union, its enforcement 
by Congress in its workshops, and the strikes which occurred in 
various trades during the last summer. 

The question of war was then discussed. One delegate pro- 
posed to put an end to war by the refusal of military service, and 
he was loudly applauded. One said, “ War was the action of 
a few.” Another, that “it was not the accident of a few rulers, 
but the evident result of the present social condition.” This 
appears to have been the most exciting subject. The entire 
feeling was opposed to war, and it expressed itself in the words 
of the last speaker : “ Guerre a la Guerre.” 

The next question was one of more immediate practical impor- 
tance, and more within the scope of the Congress, namely, the 
present struggle between labor and capital, and the means by 
which the laborer carries out his resistance,—the strike and the 
societies of resistance, or trades’ unions. [Elaborate reports were 
made on these topics by delegates from Geneva, Brussels, Liege, 
and London. They consider fully the objections urged by polit- 
ical economists against the “strike.” Although the speakers 
deny the force of some of these arguments, yet they admit in 
general that strikes are productive of great evil and suffering to 
the laborer, and are not in themselves good. But they all agree 
that they are necessary as an instrument of defense to the laborer 
against the coalitions of employérs, and often the only means 
of obtaining redress. The discussion closed with resolutions 


declaring that “the strike is not a means whereby the workman 
can be completely freed, but that it is often a necessity in the 
actual condition of the struggle between labor and capital ; that 
it is expedient to submit the strike to certain rules, to conditions 
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of organization, of opportunity, and of justifiableness ; and that, 
therefore, it is necessary to provide a common treasury for the 
support of workmen engaged in a strike, and a commission with 
power to decide upon the reasonableness of the strike and the 
probability of its success.” 

Next came two long and able reports from Brussels and Paris 
on the introduction of machinery and its effect upon the condi- 
tion of the workman. Streus, of Brussels, divided his subject 
into three parts,—the introduction of machines into industry, 
the epoch of transition, their role in the future. 

He says “that the first effect of the introduction of machines 
was to throw the old systems of work into confusion. The one 
party rejoiced over the power placed in their hands ; the other 
were frantic at the destruction of their accustomed industry.” 
“Both these feelings,” he says, “were partly justified by the 
event. A great increase of individual fortunes has taken place, 
with a reduction of the workmen’s wages. The competition 
between different countries which has ensued, and the exclusive 
protective measures which have been adopted by France and 
Belgium, have increased the fortunes of speculators, and injured 
the prosperity of the workman. But,” he says, “a reaction has 
taken place, of which the workman did not dream; a reaction 
springing from the needs of the steam-engine itself. Innumer- 
able industries heretofore unknown have sprung to light; others 
have taken on a new and rapid development.” Still he maintains 
that this is a deceitful gain, that wages are diminishing, and 
that the frequent uproars among workmen show that their con- 
dition continues unimproved. Manufactured labor is cheaper, 
he confesses ; but that only lowers the salary of the workman, 
while provisions are higher than before. And yet, he says, as 
the workman rises, he perceives that the machine is indispensa- 
ble to progress ; and the only resource for the workman is to get 
possession of them himself. 

Toluse, of Verviers, read a brief report from the section of 
Liege. The reasoning and conclusions are very similar, but he 
looks beyond the machine to the faults of the social order as 
the cause of the workman’s trouble. 

Delacour, of Paris, recognizes the great economic value of 
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machines, and says their introduction would be beneficial to the 
workman in a society based upon the equal exchange of products, 
but that under the present system of monopolies, the advantage 
is mainly to the capitalists; and that workmen ought to unite 
together to obtain their fair share of the benefit of labor-saving 
machines by the reduction of their hours of toil, and the increase 
of the products of their labor, 

Lessner, of London, Coulon, of Brussels, and others, followed 
in a similar strain. Pellering, of Brussels, more emphatically 
sustains the use of machinery. “It is a fatality,” he says, “that 
the first introduction of machinery injures the workman. Yet 
he cannot declare against that which is to become useful to him. 
It is certain that railroads to-day support more workmen than 
formerly. Thanks to machines, production becomes greater, 
and a greater number can enjoy the products of industry.” 

Depzpe, of Brussels, on the contrary, offered a decided reso- 
lution in favor of the societies of resistance opposing the intro- 
duction of machines into the workshops. 

The Congress did not pass any definite resolutions on this 
subject in the evening session. They considered that they were 
agreed on the theoretical value of machines, and that the ques- 
tion of opposition to their introduction in special workshops 
belonged to the administrative session of the morning. 

Next came the still more interesting question of public instruc- 
tion, which called out long and able reports from Brussels, Paris, 
Liege, Rouen, and Geneva. These papers combine much general 
speculation on human nature with much sound, practical sense. 
They are often -vague, but also broad and liberal, with occasional 
flashes of keen intelligence and insight. They claim education 
as the birthright of the child, and demand that it should be inte- 
gral, developing every side.of his nature. In one respect they 
demand an advance on our own common-school system which 
seems to us well worthy of consideration. The child must be 
taught to work. “ At the same time that the workmen’s schools 
are the homes of the intellect, they should be productive centres. 
Let the young people be employed at the same time that they 
are instructed, in useful labors whose product will easily cover a 
part of the necessary expenses ; and this instruction, which has 
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been held impossible on account of its enormous necessary 
expense, will cost neither the family nor society a single cent.” 

The introduction of work-schools into our public system seems 
to us important for other reasons. We have a large population 
whose home influences are less elevating than those of the school. 
While it is a great evil to overwork the brain in intellectual study 
more than four hours per day, it would be a great benefit to a 
large class of our children to spend three or four additional hours 
under the guidance of a teacher in mechanical labor, thus learning 
habits of order and industry, and becoming fitted for useful work 
in after life. The long summer vacation is needful to the over- 
worked teacher, but the little vagrant boy unlearns much of his 
winter’s schooling, and often exercises his unused energies in riot 
and mischief. Could the labor of these work-schools be made re- 
munerative, children of poor families might thus remain much lon- 
ger in school, and the whole education of the community be raised. 

But this is a digression. Our object is to represent the 
thoughts of the workmen assembled at Brussels, not our own. 

Of the actual evils of the present system of public instruction 
in France, the undue influence of the clergy is most complained 
of. “The daughters of the workmen,” says the deputy from 
Rouen, “receive instruction from nuns, often furnished with a 
simple letter of obedience, that is to say, a commission written by 
the prefect, which permits them to teach. We need not say that 
the chief aim of these nuns is to inculcate their religious ideas, and 
that they are furnished with a strong dose of ignorance which 
does not escape the dimmest eyes. These are the teachers of the 
workmen’s daughters ; these are charged with the duty of fitting 
them for the mothers of the family, of preparing in them the eman- 
cipation from religious guardianship, of bringing them up to that 
superior life which woman needs to guide properly the first steps 
of the child, the future citizen, in the path of life.” 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find a jealousy of instruc- 
tion by the state, for the state with them means actually 
tyranny. Elsewhere, in its ideal sense, they use the word for a 
perfect social power which does not yet exist. Besides the pri- 
mary education of children, they also propose the establishment 
of courses of scientific and practical instruction for adults ; and 
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moreover, broadly and generally, the equal rights of the sexes is 
admitted. “All that we have just said applies to both sexes,” 
says the deputy from Brussels ; and the same feeling is expressed 
by every speaker on this theme. 

While feeling with them the importance of this subject,— to 
which much space is given —we cannot follow out in detail all 
the arguments, which refer rather to local arrangements than to 
general principles. Some absurd and impracticable suggestions 
were offered in regard to the support of children by the state, 
but the general spirit shows a liberal and enlightened perception 
of the great need of the working-classes for education. The 
hostility to the church occasionally breaks out in fierce tones. 
“We must oppose,” says Richard, of Lyons, “the history of use- 
ful men to the immoral study of the Bible.” They speak encour- 
agingly of the present aspects of education, in France, Belgium, 
and England. 

We have read this section with great interest and pleasure. It 
shows us the earnest thought which the workmen of Europe 
have given to this subject ; and, with all its crudities, it contains 
ideas of great value which we, with our boasted school system, 
have by no means exhausted. 

The questions of finance, and the ownership of lands, of the 
railroads, mines, telegraphs, and other property of that descrip- 
tion, called up an animated discussion, with more conflict of 
opinion than any other. Proudhon was quoted as high authority 
by some, while an attack upon him by another was received with 
special applause. The formation of banks of free exchange 
without interest was a favorite proposition. The plans were 
discussed at some length, and a series of resolutions were passed. 
Capital was declared to be the great enemy of labor, and but few 
voices allowed anything to its claims. The merits of the different 
systems of large and small estates were fully discussed. A 


common ownership of land by society was generally proposed, 


and various schemes suggested for reconciling this idea with 
individuality and the security of a reward for labor. So different 
were the views expressed, that it was frequently proposed to 
adjourn the whole question to a future meeting; and the final 
resolutions were passed by a very small majority of the actual 
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number of delegates. The substance of these conclusions is, 
that the mines, coal-pits, and railroads, requiring large mechanical 
force, and occupying a large part of the ground, the natural domain 
of man, should be worked only for the profit of the workman, 
and not, as now, of the capitalist ; and should therefore belong 
to the social community represented by the state regenerated, 
and itself submitted to the law of justice. The same principle 
was applied to arable land and to forests. 

Some accounts were then given of the practical working of 
the co-operative societies. 

We might give a thrilling interest to our sketch by quoting 
some of the touching recitals of the sufferings and wrongs 
suffered by the workmen of various sections which were given 
at the Congress. The miners suffer terribly from accidents. 
Fifty-seven workmen were killed by fire-damp at Zenimapes. An 
overseer had foreseen the accident a month before, and left the 
mine in consequence. This perilous work is paid at an average 
of three francs per day, with long intervals of idleness. 

A great means of oppression is by fines for every fault or 
omission of duty. Some employers, on pain of dismissal, require 
the workmen to purchase at their own stores — get them in their 
debt, and destroy their independence. The silk-workers complain 
grievously of their condition, — of the length of their days of labor, 
and of the long times of stoppage. Thousands of weavers, work- 
ing sixteen hours a day, earn only three francs wherewith to 
nourish their families. Another means of oppression is by con- 
demning a large piece of work for a fault in one part, although 
it is actually sold afterwards. In short, through the poverty of the 
workman, he is in the power of the master, who has always at his 
command the threat of dismissal, which means, “ Go and starve.” 

A still sadder picture is drawn of the condition of ‘the Arden- 
nais agriculturists. “Constant and often excessive toil; food 
always coarse, often scanty ; provisions of bad quality and exor- 
bitant price ; privations of all kinds ; filth of all kinds; the old 
abandoned, the young neglected. There are neither infant-asy- 
lums, nor almshouses, nor hospitals, in Ardennes, no organs to 
unveil the injustices of justice, nor the sins and villainies which 


are consummated peaceably and in darkness. There we have 
16 
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man without energy, woman degenerated.” Ignorance and dis- 
ease rule here, and the sick seek a cure neither from medicine or 
sanitary measures, but from a pious pilgrimage. We should 
think a journey anywhere from such a place might be salutary. 

But we forbear multiplying these sad details. We do not feel 
called upon now to endorse or to refute the conclusions of this 
Congress. Our object is simply to show with what questions 
it was occupied and the spirit in which they were treated. 
This spirit was thoroughly radical and revolutionary ; and we 
cannot but see here fresh indications that the present political 
and eocial order of Europe must fall before the demands of the 
masses for equality, if not for supremacy. In our own country 
the condition of strife between two forces which must act in 
harmony to ensure prosperity is not so terrible as in |:urope, but 
it exists. We have destroyed the one terrible old form of slavery, 
but the great problems of labor are by no means settled. The 
Congress of Brussels has lessons for us also. 

It isa pain to read here, too, the bitter cry against religion. 
Religion, so native to the human heart, must have been foully 
slandered when the name has become hateful to the people. But 
the workmen of Europe say: “It is true we wish no more gov- 
ernments, for governments load us with taxes ; we wish no armies, 
for the armies destroy us; we wish no religions, for religions 
stifle intelligence.” But what they do wish “is the right of life 


for all,—that ig to say, justice in humanity.” And they have 
no idea that religion is that very thing. 


But what church will answer these questions for these earnest 
thinkers? High and low church, the federal headship of Christ, 
his miracles, the inspiration of the Scriptures, do not seem to be 
questions ‘that interest them, — will they flock to the churches 
and hear them discussed? And who will take his text from the 
example of the early apostles, and speak to them of the doctrine 
of labor and a community of goods ? . 

One-sided and crude and violent as much of this speaking 
was, there is yet a masculine energy about it which is bracing 
and tonic to the mind. With all its dark side of misery, this 
pamphlet gives us hope and faith: the workman is thinking, and 
we have no fear of the results of free thou,ht. 

E. D. CHEeney. 





FROM THE COUNTRY. 
[CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT OF HIMSELF AND OTHERS.] 


VI. 


OW very little a person of true merit is dependent upon 

the conditions of his birth,— upon whether or not he have 

what we or our ancestors have been accustomed to deem a 
‘noble birth’ !” 

In this manner my great-great-grandfather, while yet a youth, 
began a letter which he sent to a near relative of his. This letter 
is still preserved among our most sacred family relics. It is 
quite long, and contains an interesting account of public 
affairs as he was able, at that time, to observe them. He 
discusses the system of royalty, its artificialness, takes ground 
for a ¢rue royalty, and pictures the future of America under the 


sway of “a new idea.” He wrote a free, bold hand, quite in 
keeping with the freshness and candor of his criticisms. The 
date of the letter was in January, 1800, near the close of the 
administration of President John Adams. Washington had just 
died. The friends of Jefferson were stimulated to take bold 
and strong positions. 


One of my first doings at the mountains was to write to have 
this letter of my great-great-grandfather forwarded to me, that 
I might read it to Ermond. It had been held in our family in 
so great veneration, and been approvingly spoken of so often 
by strangers visiting us, I confess that above almost everything 
else it had enlisted my pride. And yet, | see that this feeling 
up to that time had been hereditary with me, rather than spring- 
ing from any deliberate appreciation of the excellences of the 
letter itself. 

Among almost the first of my distinct remembrances is the 
occasion of the visit at our house of the venerable Bishop Light- 
house, of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the State of ———, 
when our entire family, with the bishop and a few nearest 
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neighbors, assembled in the small and well-decorated parlor to 
hear this letter read. Our family consisted of my parents ; my 
grandmother on my mother’s side; my two aunts, who were 
sisters of my father; my sister, who was older than myself; a 
younger brother; and last, though not least, as I imagine, 
myself. 


— I mentioned my grandmother. I must pause to pay a brief 
tribute to her memory. 

Ever since breaking up housekeeping for herself, on the decease 
of her husband, .ny grandmother had lived around, a year or so at 
atime, with her children. She had grown too feeble to go thus 
drifting about, and, at my father’s request, had come to take up 
her permanent abode, while on earth, in our family. I could see 
that she felt dependent, and that it troubled her. She was con- 
tinually doing some little thing that was useful or pleasant for 
some of us, partly because she loved to, and partly, as I judged, 
thinking it would go so far towards paying her way, though of 
course no one desired that she should “pay her way.” But she 
had never known what idleness was until enfeebled by age, and 
no thought had ever been more distasteful to her than to call 
upon others to do for her what she could as well do for herself, or 
to receive aught from others without some fair equivalent. She 
took a great deal of comfort with us children. I shall never for- 
get her wrapping me up warm in her white flannel petticoat one 
winter night, and lying upon the edge of the bed, herself, while 
I was going to sleep. 

I think I never mourned before nor since as I did when 
she died. It was mid-winter. The funeral occurred one terribly 
cold and blustering afternoon. It seemed to me wicked to leave 
her alone in the ground, five miles away from our house, that 
night. I sobbed myself to peace late in the evening, but it was 
many a day before I could feel reconciled. I have never met 
with an aged person since but my heart has bowed reverently, 
and I have looked for my grandmother's image. 


—I was speaking of the characters of our household at 
the time the little party assembled with the bishop in our parlor 
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to hear my great-great-grandfather’s letter properly read. This 
duty had been settled upon one of my aunts for some three 
weeks before the time. I need hardly say that she fully appre- 
ciated the honor of her appointment, and regarded the occasion 
as one of great importance. She idolized the letter. She be- 
lieved in every word of it. She had studied it for twenty years, 
—since she was a girl in her teens. She “had conned it o’er 
and o’er,” to quote her own phrase, “until every least shade of 
meaning, of wit or wisdom, was perceptible to her mind’s eye.” 
A full week prior to the occasion for reading, she set herself to 
the task of practicing, and improving her voice. She resigned 
all other duties, and gave herself up wholly to this one, — which 
made it pretty hard for my mother and my other aunt to get on 
with the extra work of preparing the house for the proper accom- 
modation of the bishop. But she maintained that the chief and 
really the only matter of true importance was to make upon the 
mind of the bishop a proper impression by the reading of that 
letter. She felt that my mother was very stupid in not suppos- 
ing that he would be far more delighted with a truly intellectual 
entertainment than with any other. “He values,” said she, 
“the mind.” But both father and mother, and also my grand- 
mother, were quite as positive that he a/so valued somewhat that 
would be good and nourishing for one’s body, his own as well as 
other people’s. To wit: my mother had prepared some very 
nice mince-pies, seasoned with the best of French brandy. My 
grandmother had the materials got in readiness for the best 
beef-suet pudding that could possibly be made. My father had 
been eighteen miles and back for a gallon of good wine. 
True, the neighbors understood that this wine was to be used 
during the bishop’s stay for the “communion service.” Only a 
portion of it, however, was set aside for that sanctified use. 
There were a variety of affairs which my father and mother 
had to attend to, to get our house well in trim. They had little 
spare time to bestow upon my aunt, in her preparations for 
reading my great-great-grandfather’s letter. She wished to have 
several rehearsals. She desired that the whole family should 
appear in the parlor as they would on that day. Arranging the 
chairs according to the best taste, she placed one for the bishop 
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—a large arm chair—in the corner by the fireplace, at the 
left as we entered the door. The opposite corner she selected 
for herself. She was not to enter until all others were seated ; 
and she wanted a little space in which to move to her seat. 
She succeeded in bringing us all together in our right places, for 
one rehearsal. After that, my father and mother and his sister 
(my other aunt) were very stubborn, and were rather dubious, 
too, as regards the “ intellectual entertainment” in prospect for 
the bishop. But my aunt persevered, and had another rehearsal, 
this time before only my grandmother and myself. From that 
on, however, we often heard her reading the letter aloud to her- 
self, putting the emphasis now on one word, and then on the 
other. On one of these occasions, just before the bishop was 
expected to arrive, I stole quietly up to the parlor door, and 
listened. It seemed to me she had really improved the tones of 
her voice ; at all events, as I remember | told my mother, her 
voice sounded more like her own. 


During this week of her preparation she had greatly changed 
in outward appearance, and for the better. She really looked a 


dozen years younger on the evening of her debut. I was proud 
when she entered the room, and crossed to her seat, and made, 
as she turned, her obeisance to the bishop and the company. 
I have never seen this part of the performance of a public read- 
ing surpassed since, unless I may except the low bowing of 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble. My aunt wore a maroon-color silk with 
plain waist, full bishop sleeves; a delicate lace frill at the 
wrist, and the same about her neck, fastened with a cherry- 
red velvet bow. Her hair was yet brown and slightly waving: 
she combed it low down over her ears, and then caught the ends 
high up on the back of her head in a twist, fastening them under 
a piece of the same kind of ribbon which she wore about her 
neck. Her forehead was very high and pointed. In order to 
have the point ferfectly pointed, she kept the few hairs, that 
would continue to grow below the place, to where nature obvi- 
ously intended the true parting should occur, well weeded out. 
Her eyebrows were dark and arching; and her grey eyes, though 
not large, shone on the evening in question with considerable 
lustre. Her cheeks were flushed and her lips were quivering as she 
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began to read. Her voice, however, had lost all of the unnatural- 
ness of tone which so disgusted my father during her rehearsals. 
It even became melodious as she proceeded. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate than her whole manner. She passed 
rapidly over the minor points, but not in the least slighting 
them, while the emphatic portions were done the fullest justice. 
In all ways she held herself quite within the bounds of self- 
respect. Never had the letter been read so well before, nor has 
it since. My father confessed he had been unjust to my aunt’s 
abilities, and said that her “ great-grandfather, who wrote the let- 
ter, would have been proud enough could he have listened to 
her.” The bishop, besides commending the general spirit 
of the letter, pronounced my aunt’s part “a very superior 
performance.” 

But the bishop did not appear so much interested in this 
relic of our family as we all had supposed he would be. For my 
own part, I confess I expected that it would be made the princi- 
pal topic of discussion as long as he should remain. Five 
minutes after my aunt laid the copy down, and wiped the moisture 
from her lips with her snow-white embroidered pocket-handker- 
chief, which was the movement that broke the spell of her effort, 
the parish clergyman called, and the conversation turned upon 
the number of candidates he had been able to enlist for the 
bishop’s “ confirmation.” Nothing more was said upon the sub- 
ject of the letter during the two days the bishop remained. My 
grandmother did not “think it strange if he did n't talk about it.” 
His “mind was full of his own duties;” and, then, he had “ seen 
so many people, and heard so many different things, he had 
kind o’ lost the knack of taking any great interest in anything.” 
It was all “natural enough,” — she was “something in that way” 
herself. — “ When he had heard the letter, and got the sense of it, 
it was just as well to turn to some other topic in the way he 
did. If the letter produced a good impression on his mind, it 
was all the same if we did n’t hear of it. Probably, if the impres- 


sion was a good one, it will grow upon him, and he may 
mention it next year. If not, we shall all of us be just as happy, 
a-living on the hope, as though he had said so; and happier too, 
for that matter.” 
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But my aunt was by no means reconciled to having the sub- 
jects upon which the letter treated, and so admirably, thus 
slighted. She desired a full and profitable discussion ; somewhat 
aside from the ordinary dry business of “ confirming” a few silly 
girls and love-sick boys, filling up the church with unprofitable 
members. There was by far too much pious dusiness connected 
with the bishop’s visits. From the time of his arrival until his 
departure, he was bored with conversations about the clergy- 
man’s “little outfit of regenerate souls,” with visits from the 
clergyman, and his proper deacons. My father was esteemed 
as the “jolly” deacon, his part being mainly the doing of the 
little worldly chores pertaining to the church. 

My aunt was so much irritated as she brooded over these net 
results of the bishop’s yearly visits, and found not enough coming 
from them even to replace the gradual thinning out of the old 
church — which former generations used to crowd, even filling 
the huge old galleries — by deaths, marriages, and moving away 
from town, she could not disguise the fact from others. It 
was: not because she felt personally aggrieved or disappointed 
over the results of her“ reading.” She really cherished some fine 
sentiments in respect to culture. She painted an ideal bishop, 
an ideal church, including clergy and laymen. When she con- 
trasted these idealizations with the poor realties with which she 
had to deal, she felt sick enough at heart. It became a crisis 
with her. She could not enjoy the ceremony of “ confirmation” 
at all. She half resolved not to attend; to withdraw from the 
church entirely. But this feeling of desperation faded out in the 
course of the day, and she had too much sense then not to see 
that a demonstration of the kind at that time would certainly be 
attributed to personal pique. Nevertheless, there was percepti- 
ble a great falling off from her usual prompt and elegant reading 
of the “responses,” which the quick ear of her clergyman did not 
fail to detect. , 

Some weeks thereafter, the Rev. Jerry Dupont, her clergyman, 
called upon her to inquire the cause. She with great frankness 
confided to him her whole opinion of church matters, —of the 
bishop’s visits, of the last one in particular, mentioning the little 
circumstance of her reading the family letter to him. She stated 
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that she hoped a profitable discussion would follow the reading ; 
but his own arrival, to worry the bishop with the details of get- 
ting up his beggarly “class for confirmation,” had interrupted and 
set aside the entire programme of the evening. 

Her remarks grew a little less good-tempered towards the 
close, for she saw that Mr. Dupont had been evidently but half 
listening to her. He appeared in no degree disturbed by her 
criticisms of the church, if, indeed, he heard them. But, when 
she touched upon the matter of reading her great-grandfather’s 
letter to the bishop, he was wide awake in an instant. Whatever 
this increase of attention might be attributed to, my aunt, now 
that she had fairly gained his ear, was on the point of repeating 
herself from the beginning, enlarging upon and enforcing her 
remarks as she well knew how to do when fairly aroused. But 
Mr. Dupont was in time to prevent. He “must write an explan- 
atory letter to the bishop at once.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “are you sufficiently aware that your 
great-grandfather, in a paragraph of that letter, speaks approv- 
ingly of the works and character of that terrible man, Tom 
Paine, the infidel? I wonder how the bishop so commanded 
himself, as not to betray the indignation he felt at being treated 
to such an entertainment, when I first entered the room. He 
could only have failed to consult me upon the subject that he 
might spare my feelings. What must have been his thoughts! 
Just think of it! A family —a deacon’s family—of my parish 
treasuring up, and reading to him with so much ceremony, a 
letter in approval of Thomas Paine, —a man whose name should 
have been Judas!” 

Rev. Mr. Dupont had spoken rapidly, and with downright, 
not to say bigoted, earnestness. After a slight pause, softening 
his tone, and moderating his manner somewhat, he continued :— 

“But I suppose you were all ignorant of what you were 
doing. I had never instructed you in regard to the character 
of Paine. I thought of it when I first heard the letter read, 
but concluded that there was no necessity for introducing 
such a person to your further acquaintance. From the same 
motive I have deemed it wise not to introduce his name into my 
pulpit. There are itching ears which would not stop them- 

17 
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selves with my portrayal of the man; and soon I should have a 
swarm of skeptical minds, with their faith shipwrecked, to deal 
with, —emissaries of Satan to rend the church. But—you were 
all innocent. This is the explanation I shall present to the 
bishop.” 

He rose to depart. He wasa slight-built man, with pale face, 
black, curling hair, and black, snapping eyes. He was a kind- 
hearted man, give him his own way. He did not like to be 
crossed in affairs of church by those holding lower positions than 
himself. He never forgave a person whom he discovered set in 
opposition to the church faith. Of such a person he could pre- 
dict anything and everything, or believe absolutely in the least 
ill rumor concerning him. 

My aunt had listened with composure. She knew what be- 
longed to the Rev. Jerry Dupont by position, and also what 
belonged to the dignity of her family. She was by no means a 
timid person. She had frankness and firmness and boldness. 
And yet there was in her nature that first shrinking back in the 
presence of an emergency which is, I believe, a characteristic of 
many who are at heart truly brave. 

Mr. Dupont stood awaiting his dismissal. She requested him 
to be seated. Te did so. She then quietly addressed him 
as follows :— 

“Our family, sir, did not need that you should inform them 
from the pulpit in regard to the man whom my great-grandfather 
praised, and whom you denounce. My father long ago explained 
to us that he believed the prejudice against Paine was in great 
part a prejudice inspired by political differences; while my 
brother, Deacon John Wrensler, of your church, — so he has in- 
formed me, and I believe him; in fact, I have frequently seen 
him reading them,—is the owner of the entire works of Mr. 
Thomas Paine, the ‘infidel,’ as you have styled him. Hitherto, 
I have had no disposition to read his writings myself, my time 
being fully occupied; but I shall now devote my every leisure 
moment to their perusal,— remaining at home, possibly, next 
Sabbath for that purpose.” 

This last clause was uttered after a moment’s deliberation, as 
though my aunt enjoyed the speaking of it, which was true. She 
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had now balanced the scales against Rev. Jerry Dupont, and 
shown that she not only had a respect for the memory of her 
ancestry, but knew what was due to her own self-respect: she 
had quietly, but effectually, asserted her independence. 


VIL. 


My aunt had on various occasions given her impressions of 
the Rev. Jerry Dupont. So far as she could learn, he was 
little less than an adventurer: he had no family connections 
in this country, and was not so profoundly learned as one might 
be led to suppose, regarding his position. She oftentimes 
found him undecided in regard to the true interpretation of 
passages of Scripture. And his manner was by far too pom- 
pous. He would shut himself up in the “mysteries of godli- 
ness,” looking forth very wise at the same time, as much as to 
say, “ You may not enter here, nor question me further.” 

My aunt’s idea of a clergyman was, a man fitted to unfold 
the spiritual significance of the Scriptures. She knew that there 
were mysteries connected with her church faith; she under- 
stood that well enough: but her point was, that Rev. Jerry 
Dupont was by far too much inclined to increase their number. 
He could discover a new mystery whenever he was “ cornered :” 
so said my father. 

In my aunt’s opinion, there were a sufficient number of “ mys- 
teries” already. The liberties which he took in this direction, 
besides betraying his own ignorance, were grossly disrespectful 
to the average intelligence of other people. His “dodging” was 
too apparent. She contended, too, that he was a “mere 
formalist.” And, worse than this, she said that he had no soul 
even as such a character. She made a nice distinction here, 
which it is perhaps best not to overlook. She recognized two 
classes of formalists: the one class was religiously wrapped up 
in forms; the other used them because they had made the 
doing so, for some selfish end, their duszness. She, for her part, 
did not odject to forms ; but she would not be tied to them. For 
instance, if she were a clergyman, she would vary her services 
to suit her feelings at the time: her sense of propriety would 
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conform to the spirit of the occasion. “ The letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life,” she often exclaimed: she would have her 
church “ a/ive all the time.” And yet she owned that there was 
a certain kind of spirit exhibited ‘by sticklers for forms. “ To an 
extent,” she would say, “such a one is in earnest: he believes in 
his forms because they require of him things he thinks it is right 
to do. But this class always impresses me as though, had they 
lived at the time our great-grandfather was living, or during the 
Revolution, they must have been forics. The other class would 
have been neither the one thing nor the other; but a very mean 
sort of people, whom I can, for my part, but barely tolerate.” 

She did not often apply her remarks to the case of the Rev. 
Jerry Dupont, because, as long as he was retained as their clergy- 
man, she had felt it her duty not to be the cause of ill feeling in 
the church. The other people would never believe her, unless 
they were able to read the character of the man, as she did, by 
other ways than that of ordinary observation. To arraign him, 
she could have recourse to none of the charges which most peo- 
ple would deem satisfactory and be inclined to act upon. In 
no such undertaking could she succeed. Rev. Jerry Dupont 
could meet her with a triumphant vindication of himself: he 
could do this by calling upon her to take the witness-stand 
herself. She would be compelled to say that he at least went 
through with all the requirements of his office: he preached his 
two sermons every Sabbath ; showed an interest in the Sunday 
school, which was something that could be said of few cler- 
gymen; he conducted a Wednesday-evening service; he visited 
the sick and the poor; he made his parish calls, not omitting a 
single family, high or low ; and he also called upon other people, 
never neglecting, wherever he went, to leave an impression, at 
least, that he was a zealous watchman on the walls of Zion. 

The claims of the church were ever on Mr. Dupont'’s lips. 
The right of her clergy (he regarded the word “ minister” as a 
slander if applied to his own order) alone to preach the gospel 
of Christ was his favorite theme. I remember that he interested 
me very much at one time in tracing the line of his own descent, 
by a direct succession of bishops, from the chief of the apos- 
tles, St. Paul. I had previously been to a neighboring church 
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(or, as Mr. Dupont styled it, meeting-house), and heard the 
minister there affirm that the English clergy, in order to get 
back to the time of the apostles, had to trace their so-called 
“apostolic succession” through the corrupt priests and bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I ventured to repeat this to Mr. 
Dupont. He at first said that it was false and absurd. But 
finally, to put the matter wholly at rest, he claimed, that, even if 
it were so, the line of succession was not in the least invalidated. 
The fact was, that there was the line before us, with every name 
necessary to maintain it unbroken from St. Paul down to that of 
the bishop who had ordained himself, Rev. Jerry Dupont, as a 
priest in Christ’s Church. That some of the bishops in that dong 
line had been corrupt men, was not to the point. The offctal 
thread had never been broken. 

This pretension of his always disgusted my aunt. She, of 
course, believed in the general idea of an “apostolic succession ;” 
but when it came to be narrowed down to so small a point as to 
cover the claims of Rev. Jerry Dupont, she would not entertain 
the theory for a moment. Besides, she never could quite under- 
stand how St. Paul came to be regarded as the chief of the apos- 
tles. He called himself the chief of sinners. And, if the Metho- 
dist minister across the way was a sinner for venturing to preach 
when he was not authorized by any belonging to the “ apostolic 
succession,” was not Paul a sinner also? He was quite as inde- 
pendent of the actual disciples of Jesus as one could be. He 
even spoke of them with contempt; said, after going to see 
them, that he had “learned nothing new.” If she was to attempt 
to trace a succession that would be satisfactory to her own con- 
science, she should insist upon starting it with St. Peter himself. 

But, however all else might be, no one could deny but that the 
Rev. Jerry Dupont was a zealous defender of the English Church. 
This fact, together with his faithful performance of all the duties 
of a pastor and clergyman, and his being, to all appearances, a 
temperate and clever man, was sufficient to vindicate him before 
most of the people who constituted the Church of St. Paul, of 
which he held the charge. They would feel bound to sustain 
him so long as he filled the bill of their expectations of what a 
clergyman should be and do; and their expectations were, as 
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most people’s are in such cases, of an outward character. My 
aunt disliked him wholly on account of what he was not. She 
set him down in her own mind as “a man without spiritual 
attractiveness ;” as “a machine of a man;” as “one whose zeal 
in behalf of the church was not to his credit, because his zdea of 
the church was low and degrading, and also deceiving, for it led 
people to practice the appearances of spirituality, while it kept 
them, for most part, utterly unconscious of true spiritual aspira- 
tion and growth.” She stated her formula thus :— 

“A Church--the Rev. Ferry Dupont —spiritual life= the death 
alike of all the righteous and of all the sinners.” 

“The Rev. Jerry Dupont,” said my aunt, when this gentleman 
first arrived to take charge of St. Paul’s, “has no atmosphere. 
He is, perhaps, sufficiently intelligent; but one is not conscious 
of receiving any helpful influence from him. When he preaches, 
you hear a voice: but it might as well proceed from an animated 
form made up of straws; it is dry and thin, and much blown 
about, as though by the wind. I deem him to be a man without 
spiritual perceptions. Such a man, I say, has no spirit-atmos- 
phere. Ina sick-room, he will rather poison what little of cheer 
may linger there, than contribute to and invigorate it. And yet 
he may appear to be what one would call a serviceable person ; 
he will go through with all the motions: you cannot say he has 
left anything undone he ought to have done, or done a thing he 
ought not to have done. And yet, again” — 

Here my aunt paused, as if at loss for words to convey her 
fuller meaning. She had the feeling, the perception, that was 
sight; the idea that has no language. Those who have the gift of 
this sight need but a single word; and, for that matter, I have 
observed that one word serves the occasion quite as well as 
another, — it makes hardly any difference which. My aunt’s 
word “atmosphere,” to such as could perceive the idea she had 
to communicate at all, was all-comprehensive. It is difficult, 
however, for those who are speaking to always realize this; so 
they strive in various ways to make their statements clearer, 
and get them fully appreciated. My aunt never wearied of this 
labor, and oftentimes overdid herself. On this occasion, be it 
said, she had kept within bounds. Indeed, she was apt to do so 
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when under the excitement of a personal dislike. That made 
her sententious, rather dignified and choice of expression. There 
was a touch of genuine pride in her nature that saved her from 
a descent into vulgar personalities. After a moment of hesi- 
tation, she concluded all she would say of Rev. Jerry Dupont, at 
that time, thus :— 

“Though lacking nothing, he yet lacks all. He is a man 
without a soul. And there are many such, in my opinion.” 


VIII. 


Rev. Jerry Dupont, on being informed of the actual presence 
of infidelity, bold and defiant, within the borders of his own little 
fold, sank back in the old arm-chair. His face wore a look of 
utter consternation. He did not froth at the mouth, but his 
look my aunt afterwards described as being indeed appalling : it 
would have unnerved her, had she not been steeled at the time 
against all perturbing influences from that source. She sat 
quietly facing him. Her gaze was steady. She felt herself 
master of the situation. I think she enjoyed it. 

He became convinced, evidently, that nothing was to be gained 
by a controversy. Indeed, under the circumstances, it probably 
seemed to him best to let my aunt have the last word at the 
start. Besides, on principle, he could do nothing more than rep- 
rimand her. He never allowed himself to “ veasom with a wrang- 
ling woman.” And all women were such, in his estimation, 
whenever they attempted to reason. He regarded all women as 
incapable of ratiocination. Under the inspiration of this convic- 
tion, he had, in a series of sermons, definitely explained the 
cause of the “fall of our first parents.” He contended that one 
might apparently convince a woman that a certain course was 
proper and reasonable ; and yet, in defiance of reason, she would 
still follow her instinct, as the brutes do theirs, having utterly 
failed either to follow the process of the argument, or to realize 
its binding authority over the conscience. 

When asked, as he was, if he did not thereby show a great 
disrespect for the memory of his mother, and, moreover, how it 
was that he came to marry a woman for a wife,— for some of 
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his parishoners were pert with their questions, — he would put 
on a quiet smile, as though conscious of possessing the power to 
dispose easily of all such small queries, and reply, — 

“When woman’s instinct is degraded, it takes the form of 
lowest cunning and meanness. When it is not, or whenever it 
approximates to purity, she becomes a superior being under its 
lead. There are few such women. It does not become me to 
speak of my mother, nor of my wife. I have doubtless, for that 
matter, done the best I could.” 

Some one remarked, that, in the case of a woman of superior 
virtue, it would seem best, then, that she should follow her in- 
stinct rather than her reason. 

“ By all means,” he replied. “Reasoning with her would set 
her to wrangling : she would experience a ‘ fall’ at once.” 

“You would apply reason,” said another, “only to degraded 
women, then ?” 

“T think, certainly, that unless a woman has proper instincts, 
those which are in accordance with reason, she should be sub- 
jected to the authority of the reasoning faculties, which reside in 
their purity alone in the mind of man. But woman should xever 
be reasoned with. Woman is passionate, but not reasonable. 
Her intellect is of a different kind from the intellect of man. It 
has a different motion. It does not revolve and resolve and solve 
questions. That is the method of a reasonable mind. Her in- 
tellect is a medley of confusion, when left to itself, before it has 
been purified: as a kaleidoscope, so it will give you a million 
shapes, and none of them alike or related. Its action is spas- 
modic and darting; and it darts never upward, but always 
straight out or downwards. In short, the intellect of woman has 
no resource within itself for its own elevation. Woman is depen- 
dent for what she knows upon her virtue. Her virtue is won 
only by her obedience to reason, which is, to all practical ends, the 
gift of man only. Sodo we say in our Prayer-Book, “love, honor, 
and obey.” She promises this in the sight of God, recognizing 
thus his allotment of her sphere. As she obeys, she is developed 
into a higher being: her instincts and perceptions reproduce the 
conclusions of that reason by which she was led up the succes- 
sive heights she has attained. Reason says, “ Follow me.” She 
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follows in faith, and thus is enabled to see. If she turn back, she 
is lost, as was Lot's wife. Left to herself, she plucks the forbid- 
den fruit, and would “surely die ;” but the reasoning man comes 
and plans a way of escape. 

“]T say woman is passion, and not reason. But that passion 
of hers, as it becomes purified, is angelic. Itis man’s prerogative 
to purify it by subjecting it to the influences of his reasoning 
nature. And when, in her capacity, she re-acts upon man, her 
love flowing unto him in return for his protecting and saving 
power exerted in her behalf, he is continually stimulated to 
new effort ; and thus he, too, is saved. He is saved through his 
intellectual, she through her passionate, nature. The two are 
counterparts in their co-operative influence: they make the one 
life complete.” 

My aunt in her note book—to which I am indebted mainly 
for these many out-of-the-way items — states that various reports 
of conversations of this character were current in the neighbor- 
hood, and that such of them as had most enraged her she had 
set down. 


It will be seen that the Rev. Jerry Dupont, holding these 
views with an undoubting conviction, would not long harbor any 
temptation to reason with my aunt upon the grave matter before 
them. He accordingly, with an effort, subdued his rising temper. 
In tones calm and even gracious, he asked for an interview 
with my father. 

This was not at all in accordance with my aurf’s expectation or 
desire. She had flattered herself that she had at length brought 
this proud scoffer of woman into a predicament from which 
he could not escape without first testing her ability to conduct, 
even with one so skilled as himself, az argument. Could she 
have provoked him to such an encounter, what a triumph for 
her sex! 

She was disappointed. She concealed her chagrin, bade him 


good-morning, and passed out of the room to call her brother. 
18 : 








INSEPARATE. 


IN REPLY TO “SUNDERED.” 


O voice of fate hath power to burst 
The ties of welded souls. 
Friends! then is thine the strong embrace 
The universe controls. 


The sailing barque on distant sea, 
Though borne by adverse gale, 
Yet stirs the air that greets thy ears 

With whispering flap of sail. 


Soul! Itis one. Electric lives, 
Once sundered, seeming twain, 

Omnipotence may weld in one, 
But ne’er can part again. 


Power ultimates in unity : 
No fortune so unblest 

As ever to unbind the clasp 
Of love to lover pressed. 


Fomms may be sundered ; blinded eyes 
May fail to greet the light | 

Of olden friendship, — in the face 
They meet anew to-night. 


But spirits with clairvoyant glance, 
Scarce knowing form or speech, 
Scale the clear heights of royal life ; 

Realms of the real reach. 


Trust not the senses. Idly strive 
They to receive or give. 

Soul, seek my soul. The flesh may die, 
But that shall alway live. 

















A LAY SERMON. 


HAVE selected, as suggestive of the thoughts I desire to 
offer, the following passages of Scripture : — 


“ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter any- 
thing before God; for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let 
thy words be few.” 


And, again, the words of a later and greater teacher : — 


“ And, when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypacrites are; for 
they love to pray standing in the synagogues and on the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward. 

“ But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

“ But, when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do ; for they 
think they shall be heard for their much speaking. 

“Be not ye, therefore, like unto them; for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask him.” 


The counsel given by Solomon, in the words first quoted, has 
always seemed to me eminently appropriate. If a man were 
admitted into the presence of an earthly sovereign or ruler, it 
would be universally recognized as rudeness and presumption for 
him to overwhelm the sovereign with a multitude of petitions 
and requests, touching the entire interests of his kingdom. But 
if this would be so in respect to an earthly ruler, who is, after all, 
only a man, and whom it may be necessary to inform of the 
wants of his subjects, how infinitely more so in respect to God, 
that incomprehensible being to whom we attribute the author- 
ship of the universe, and all that is in it! What is man, that he 
should presume to ask God to do this or that, or to leave this or 
that undone? Do we know, better than he, what is needed? 
Can we assume for an instant that the order of nature and the 
continuance of his providence are at all dependent upon our ask- 
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ing, upon our gratitude or ingratitude? Everything around us 
would rebuke such vanity ; for we see continually that he makes 
his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and sheds his rain 
upon the just and on the unjust. 

How befitting then, if we venture to address God at all, that 
our words should be few! It would seem even more befitting 
that our communings with him should consist only of the 
unuttered yearnings which the soul breathes forth in silent awe 
and reverence in the soundless depths of its own being. 

But how contrary to all this is the common practice of reli- 
gious people! They actually burden the air with their petitions. 
They open and close their meetings with prayer. Some of them 
have stereotyped forms adapted to all the variety of human 
wants, mental, moral, and physical. They have an evening set 
apart for prayer-meetings in the week; and, not content with 
this, they get up business men’s prayer-meetings, if not on the 
corners of the streets, at least in some place not far removed. 

I have often listened to these prayers with amazement and 
wonder. Solomon’s injunction to let their words be few, and 
Christ’s direction not to use vain repetitions, are forgotten. The 
entire field of God’s providence is traveled over with minuteness 
and care. The weather, the harvests and the seasons, the sun- 
shine and the shower, the sick and the well, the sinner and the 
saint, the subject and the ruler, the individual and the nation, 
the church and the state, are all specially noticed, as though, if 
any were left out, it might also be overlooked in the providence 
of God. It seems to me really matter of astonishment that any 
man could thus presume to counsel God in regard to his deal- 
ings with the creatures of his hand. And the presumption does 
not seem to be cured by inserting at the close of the prayer a 
general request that he would execute his own will instead of 
that of the petitioner. 

I think this practice productive of positive harm. -It tends to 
satisfy the conscience by a cheap mode of ineffectual service. 
It tends to waste much time and zeal in misdirected effort. It 
induces men to throw off their just responsibilities ; and to feel 
that they have discharged their duties when they have asked God 
to accomplish results, while they neglect the use of the only 
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means by which those results might be accomplished. It tends 
to obscure the steady perception of the truth, that the universe, 
including the mental and moral nature of man, is governed 
by fixed and constant laws, and that God never interferes with 
their uniform operation, either in answer to prayer or for want 
of it. 

Many beautiful things have been said in regard to the tender- 
ness of the parental relation of God towards men. There is much 
in the Christian and in other religions, which seems to assume 
the truth of special providences, and that he would watch over, 
protect, and supply the wants of such of his children as should 
please him, as an earthly father would. But, however congenial 
this idea might be to us in our moments of weakness, the steady 
contemplation of the order of nature shows us that it is untrue 
in fact. It shows us that he provides for us only through the 
operation of the natural laws, in the same manner as he hears the 
young ravens when they cry, and gives the young lions their 
meat. 

The eagle pushes its full-fledged young from the nest to try 
their wings unaided in the realms of air, soaring towards the 
sun, and battling with the storms and clouds. So the Deity, 
having created man with his wonderful powers, has placed him 
in a world governed by fixed laws, there by the exercise of those 
powers to work out his own salvation, physical, mental, and 
moral. This would readily be recognized in respect to physical 
results. The man who should pray that God would build his 
house, plant his corn, or harvest his crops, would be regarded as 
insane: but the same persons who would so regard him are 
constantly praying that he would fill the hearts of men with 
grace, virtue, truth, and goodness ; that he would do away with 
the evils of intemperance and sin and wickedness of all kinds, — 
not recognizing the fact that all these things are governed by 
laws as certain and uniform in their operation as those which 
govern the production of good clothing and shelter. 

It is sometimes objected to this theory that it makes God sub- 
ject to the laws he has created. Not at all. No one who 
believes in the existence of a God would deny that he could 
change, suspend, or destroy the operation of those laws which we 
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call the laws of nature. That is not the question. The question 
is whether he does do it. And when we see those laws continuing 
to operate with an unvarying uniformity, regardless of all prayers 
to the contrary, we may well assume that such is his mode of 
action, whatever else he might do. 

I do not present these ideas from any feeling of irreverence. 
On the contrary, it seems to me far more reverent towards God, 
as well as worthier of ourselves, to recognize those truths which 
his constant mode of action daily and hourly teaches us, than it 
is, from a mistaken sense of reverence, to cultivate a false idea in 
regard to his mode of dealing with us, and to weary ourselves, if 
not him, by unavailing petitions that he would do that which he 
does not do, and which the constant order of his providence 
teaches us he will not do. 

The action of the man who carefully studies the laws relating 
to the bodily health, and, having ascertained, observes them, in 
the full faith that He who established them will keep them in 
constant operation, must certainly be more pleasing to the Deity, 
than that of the one who neglects to ascertain or observe those 
laws, but prays with great zeal and fervor that the Lord will pre- 
serve his health. And the same is true in regard to all matters 
relating to the mental and moral culture of men. There is no 
more reason to believe that God works by special interposition 
in the moral vineyard, than that he does so on men’s farms. He 
has created men with a moral and intellectual nature. He has 
fixed the laws by which that nature is governed and developed. 
He leaves men then to apply and use the means necessary for 
intellectual and moral culture in the same manner that they are 
left to cultivate the ground. It cannot be either necessary or 
appropriate to spend so much effort in prayer to induce God to 
keep his natural laws in operation. There is no reason what- 
ever to believe that he would cease to do this in any event. On 
the contrary, he shows that he would not, by maintaining them 
in constant operation as well to those who do not pray as to 
those who do. 

So it is sometimes said by very intelligent persons, who will 
readily admit that prayers probably have no influence upon the 
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action of the Deity, that still they may be beneficial to the per- 
son making them. I would not for a moment deny that the cul- 
tivation, and expression perhaps, of feelings of reverence and 
gratitude towards God for the gift of life, and the happiness we 
may and do enjoy under the laws of our being, may be beneficial. 
So far as prayer or tkanksgiving is limited to this, I have no 
criticism to pass upon it. That to which I object, is the appeals 
to God to bring about definite results by his immediate interpo- 
sition. And, as soon as any individual comes to see that God 
does not and will not so interpose, it cannot be beneficial to him 
longer to urge that class of petitions. Because he cannot so 
pray in faith. 

Where one can pray in faith, whether the prayer be addressed 
to the Christian’s God or the Pagan’s idol, that faith may inspire 
him to put forth the efforts necessary to accomplish his object, 
from which he might otherwise have been deterred by lack of hope 
or superstitious terror. History is full of illustrations of this fact. 

But, so soon as one sees that all things are governed by natu- 
ral fixed laws, he can no longer acquire, and no longer needs, the 
faith to be obtained from praying to his God to interfere in his 
favor. It cannot therefore be assumed that such praying would 
longer be of any benefit to him. 

This practice,so common among Christians, seems to be 
directly contrary to the teaching and example of Christ. His 
teaching is found in the passage already read. It is clear and 
explicit. It rebukes in the most pointed manner the practice of 
making long prayers in public. It expressly enjoins upon his 
disciples to pray in secret. And even there cautions them 
against elaborate petitions to God, as though he did not already 
know what they needed. And the form he commended to them 
is no less remarkable for its brevity than for its singular compre- 
hensiveness and beauty. He evidently considered that the 
practice led into the habit of praying to the audience, and to be 
seen of men. This is still true; and the newspaper writer was 
not far wrong, when, speaking of a certain prayer, he said it was 
the most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience. 

There is no record that Jesus opened or closed his meetings 
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with prayer, or that he enjoined upon his followers to do so, 
On a few memorable and urgent occasions he gave utterance to 
brief prayers to his Father, wrung from the agony of the moment, 
or dictated by that boundless love that rose superior to that 
agony, like his prayers in the Garden and on the cross. But his 
precept and example alike rebuke the practice existing at the 
present day. P. 


THE TROUBLE. 


m E good and you’ll be happy, then,” 
Said my good friend to me. 

I felt quite foolish at the time, — 
The cause I failed to see. 

I could not plead the opposite, 
I could not say “I sha’n’t ;” 

But somehow felt ’t was stale advice, 
The poorest kind of cant. 

"Tis not for lack of goodness, man, 
The flames of hell are lit : 

Hear a whole world’s experience 
Proclaim, “”T is lack of wit.” 





WAMFS. 


HE transition out of the old religions, including Christianity, 

if this be the import of the movements we are witnessing, 
must be not so much a march onwards as a growth upwards. 
To make progress ahead is to come round to the same place. 
Regarding this growth as an intellectual development, not on 
the plane of the understanding, but into the realm of intuitive 
sight, how is it possible not to escape the limitations of histori- 
cal religion in every form? What does the soul feed upon? 
The “ mission” of persons? their varying fortunes? Does it ask 
for evidences? Is it ona search after authority? Does it de- 
pend on the doubtful facts of history? Not at all. It sets 
history aside as an intrusion. It is superior to history. History 
is ever in a cloud: it is the discussion and gossip which follows 
the fact. The fact is the soul’s sight, and its exclamation is the 
revelation. The world in chanting this revelation chants its own 
sympathies. But the growth of every soul is simply continuous 
and new assertion of its own freedom to originate, to perceive, 
to know for itself: it is its emancipation from tradition, its 
escape out of history, its free birth into a present eternity. 


Ir there be aught propitious in the changes now in progress 
throughout the world, it is because they represent the striving of 
the race towards the idea of unity. One sees a double move- 
ment in progress. At first glance it appears as two opposite 
movements: the one is disorganizing ; it is a protest against 
accredited outward authorities ; the other has in view a new and 
higher union which contemplates the building of one temple to 
the whole race, a spiritual unity that secures each soul in its own 
freedom. In this movement there can be no room for party 
claims, for superior systems: it remands all men to their own 
opportunity to become reasonable and self-governing persons, to 
the guidance of the Universal Spirit. 


19 
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Tue Christian system,—as many begin to see,—born of 
the old time’s understanding, with a person with authority at 
its centre, is, and cannot but remain, a source of discord. It 
fails to develop the spiritual power that would unbar the doors 
behind which men, not knowing each other, appear as foes. How 
can men be “liberal” whose aim it is to marshal the world under 
the lead of their own captain? They may talk of charity, but 
their charity is an offence: when one feels guilty of no crime, but 
has been loyal to his own conviction, does he crave another’s 
charity? It is rather impudence; not a bond of union, but a 
disturber. These rival claims of authority as to what the spirit 
saith all have the elements of war in their veins. When the 
blood is up, you can’t tell the one from the others. They will 
each and all fight, and believe when they win the day outwardly 
that they have won the kingdom. 


BrinG Christianity to this test. If it be a tradition, and not 
a present life, it should be our desire to get emancipated from 
its sway by natural, unforced upgrowths of our own souls. 
I do not see how the term can be retained with authority and 
the person dismissed. We do not seem to need it in America. 
It irritates and divides. It never did unite the world ; it never 
can. And the reason is plain. It binds from without. Its yoke 
may or may not be easy, — it is nevertheless a yoke. The spirit 
of manhood is restive under every outward necessity. The 
‘nobler life feels necessity within. It is itself called and sent 
by its own nature. Whether or not it has read any of the Testa- 
ments, New or Old, is all the same. It is self-moved. It sees 
how it is, and swift performs. What has such an one to do with 
the atoning Christ? Does he need another to bring life and 
immortality,to light for him ? 


LookING at Christendom to-day, considering its solemn shows, 
and stately pomp of ceremony, which it names “ religious exer- 
cises,” “ devotion,” and the like, one would suppose, if he were 
not himself in the infected region, that this portion of mankind 
were conducting a funeral. His supposition would not be far 
from the truth, either. Eighteen hundred years ago, we say, men 
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spake as gods: the soul lived, and uttered its burden aloud. 
Since then we have been, with what sincerity we could summon, 
prolonging the ceremony of mourning for its disappearance, 
hoping by thus conducting ourselves to be received up at last 
into the regions where it has fled, and there, turning our mourn- 
ing into joy, to sing its praises forever. 

The re-action against these forlorn speculations in modern 
times creates the demand for a serious questioning of the claims 
of Christianity. We need not to weigh the historical evidences 
for or against the system. These have no basis. The scales 
rise or fall with every passing breeze. It doesn’t matter, so far 
as our present necessities are interested, what were the particu- 
lar experiences of Jesus or of Paul. Our fact is, the same 
resources remain to us which they could discover and which 
we also may discover. They could not take the life and pass it 
down to us. They could tell us but little about it. Nor shall 
we find it by piously treading the “holy land” of foreign coun- 
tries. Our search lies not abroad, but at home. Hegel’s remark 
concerning the result of the Crusades, that Christendom stood 
before the holy sepulchre to hear once more the voice, “ Why 
seek ye the living among the dead ?” is significant for our use. 
“This then,” he says, “was the commencement of self-reliance 
and spontaneous activity. The West bade an eternal farewell 
tu the East at the holy sepulchre, and gained a comprehen- 
sion of its own principle of subjective freedom. Christendom 
was undeceived, and never appeared again on the scene of his- 
tory as one body.” 


THE “division because of Christ” has increased with every 
upward wave of our civilization. Men cafinot, as they come to 
act on their own responsibility, pin their faith to the biography 
of any person, however superior his life may have been. There 
is that in the integrity of their own spirit which forbids. Such 
a performance is to their minds superfluous. Those who are 
thus dependent are by no means the faithful ones when an emer- 
gency calls them as men into action. The account given of 
Jesus’ disciples shows that men will follow a person even to the 
brink of disaster, and then deny him. Unless persons are 
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related by a common bond equally commanding to each, there is 
no inviolable sacredness of friendship. 


Ir is true that there is much profession of a‘libera! tone in 
behalf of Christianity nowadays. Christianity don’t mean what 
it used to. We are going to reproduce primitive Christianity, 
men say. We are Christians; but the true Christian spirit saith 
to us, — 


“ Be not a Christian to the injury 
Of Jew or Mohammedan.” 


Rare cases there may be where the limitations of the system do 
not vitiate this profession. But the tendency of dogmatic faith 
is to make war upon the unbelievers. It is necessarily rigid and 
arbitrary. In spite of their better impulses, even the best of men 
drift into open persecution. Why should they not? The whole 
import of their “revelation” is, “ Believe, or be damned.” For 
this end was it given,— according to their faith, — that the whole 
world might, through believing in it, be saved. The purpose is 
to conquer the world. The only question open to debate being, 
By what means? This has been a fearful question in times past. 


That it is less so to-day, is owing, not to any return to primitive 
Christianity, nor to Christianity at all, but to outside —shall I 
say infidel ? — influences. 


It may be said, and with entire truthfulness, that, in every 
age, Christianity has shown, as its peculiar phase, not devotion to 
certain high principles which it might have included in its ethics, 
and with good reason, in imitation of its founder; but an excess- 
ive worship of this person himself. Not less to-day than ever 
is this true of even the most liberal of his professed disciples. 
No crime is reckoned so fatal to one’s eternal interests, as is 
what is termed a “denial of Christ.” This is the one hideous 
sin. But, on examination, this “denial” turns out to be nothing 
more than a refusal to recognize the official position claimed for 
one for whom, as a man, all classes preserve a great respect. To 
deny to him his title, as “Lord and Master,” is neither under- 
stood by Christians, nor pardoned. To not introduce his name 
frequently into your speech, is counted as evidence of an unde- 
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vout or irreligious spirit. They have a pride in his person, his 
rank, his title, which outweighs all other considerations. In the 
case of the man whose minister had failed to mention Christ in 
his discourses for a number of Sundays, the complaint was, not 
that the truth was not told, but that it was not appropriately 
quoted from Christ. 

How faithful a picture has Lessing drawn of Christian zeal 
in his “ Nathan the Wise”! Sittah exclaims to Saladin, — 


Did I not laugh, 
From the beginning, at your beauteous dreams ? 
You do not know, you will not know, the Christians. 
Christianty, not manhood, is their pride. 
E’en that which from their founder down has spiced 
Their superstition with humanity. 
’Tis not for its humanity they love it. 
No: but because Christ taught, Christ practiced it. 
Happy for them he was so good a man! 
Happy for them that they can trust his virtue ! 
His virtue? Not his virtue, but his name, 
They say, shall spread abroad, and shall devour 
And put to shame the names of all good men. 
The name, the name, is all their pride. 


I quote their dialogue further :— 


SALADIN. 


What else, 
You think, should they require of you and Melech 
To take the Christian name, ere you could love 
A Christian consort? 


SITTAH. 


Yes ; as if in Christians, 
As Christians only, could exist that love 
With which, in the beginning, God endowed 
Both man and woman. 


SALADIN. 


Poor conceits too many 
The Christians hold, not to believe that also. 
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THE unity we seek comes about without the compromises of 
diplomacy. It is not athing to be settled by conventions or 
congresses. It must exist in the hearts of the people. It must 
be based upon equality of privilege for all highest pursuits, 
affirmed joyfully over the whole earth. We may not forget the 
differences of degree in ability among men; but the higher may 
serve the lower, and with so transparent-a motive as to allay the 
apprehensions of this often much-abused class. There are, of 
course, two sides of the question. The ignorant masses are 
unreasonable, without doubt. How should it be otherwise? But 
how many of the so-called “upper ten,” in this world’s history, 
have regarded this lower class —this lower ten, shall I say ?— 
with other than feelings of contempt? How few learn to rev- 
erence that which is beneath them! 

No: we will not forget the question of degree in proclaiming 
equality and unity, but rather strive to make the fact of degree 
understood, and made a practical. help from above as well as 
below. It need not be assumed, nor insisted on. It will speak 
for itself, and with greatest force when its tones are gentle. 


Tue unity of the race is to be demonstrated and perfected by 
the perception*of a common nature and co-operative destiny. 
But this cannot be feigned, nor wrought out by any appeal to 
the selfish nature. Not the gods themselves are so intelligent 
that they can live together in harmony, acting upon that prin- 
ciple. The motive is narrowing and degrading. How it strips 
a soul of its freedom! How it destroys the purity of friendship! 
Self may be put out of sight. So may favoritism to an extent as 
yet but little known. If this were a fact in the world to-day, 
would not the question of union have been settled ? 


To be rid of names and dogmas, to be neither Jew, Christian, 
nor Pagan, but men, following the lead of the best thoughts that 
come to us from whatever quarter, — not forsaking the God that is 
in us to wander after strange gods, being charitable towards or 
slaying our fellow-men in their jealous service, — what has more 
promise in it for the peace and prosperity of all souls than this? 

S. H. M. 





M. ERNEST RENAN. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


(From the French of M. Sainte-Beuve : Nouveaux Lundis, June 29th, 1862.) 


APPLY to M. Renan his own method, and without either praising 

or blaming him, without expressing any preference or pretending 
to draw any conclusion (remembering that the mark of a fine mind is 
perhaps “not to conclude”), I thus settle the class of minds to which 
he belongs, in respect of what he rejects, of what he separates himself 
from, or of that to which he only attaches himself in order to apply to 
it a very necessary complement and corrective. 

At all times, French genius has leant towards gaiety, levity ; good 
sense, of an active, but petulant, imprudent, critical, and bantering 
kind, and towards satire, smartness, and I may add, indecency ; if this 
one element were to rule and prevail, what would become of the char- 
acter of our language and of our literature? It would have all its wit ; 
would it have all its grandeur, its nobleness, its force, its brilliancy, 
and, in one word, its temper? What we call its temper is but the pro- 
duct of elements or qualities opposed and combined, which keep one 
another in check. 

Consider our literature since the Middle Ages, recall the wit and the 
license of the fadHiaux, the satirical and cynical boldness of the Roman 
de Renart, of the Roman de la Rose in the second part of it, the adul- 
terated poetry of that true child of Parisian kennels, Villon, the knavish 
farce of /atelin, the banter of Louis XI., the splendid obscenities ot 
Rabelais, the shamelessly frank confessions of Regnier ; hear in his 
déshabillé Henry 1V., that so thoroughly French king (and you would 
soon have a journal of domestic medicine, which will render him to the 
life—that terrible fellow in his habitual libertinism) ; read Fontaine 
in one-half of his work ; to all that, I say that there were needed for 
pendant and counterpoise, in order to bring to completion the lan- 
guage, the genius, and the literature with which we are familiar, the 
too quickly lost heroism of certain great chivalric poems, Villheardouin, 
the first epic historian, the pride of Fernch blood which runs and is 
transmitted in heroic tales from Roland to Du Guesclin, the greatness 
of heart which inspired Ze Combat des Trente; it was necessary at a 
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later period that Malherbe should counterbalance by the nobleness and 
stateliness of his odes his own secret indecencies and the joviality of 
his daily talk, that Corneille should teach us Roman magnanimity and 
Spanish emphasis and naturalize them in his own time, that Bossuet 
should give us in his majestic and yet so thoroughly French episcopal 
work, the counterpart of La Fontaine ; and if we descend the river to 
the following age, the same parallelism, the same necessary antagonism 
is visible throughout its whole course: we oppose, and oppose with 
good reason, to Chaulieu, Montesquieu, to Piron, Buffon, to Voltaire, 
Jean-Jacques ; if we dare continue our search down to the Reign of 
‘Terror, we should find face to face with Camille Desmoulins, who ban- 
ters and frisks even under the lantern and the knife, Saint-Just, the 
man who never laughed ; we should find opposite to Beranger, Lamar- 
tine and Royer-Collard, two against one ; and be assured that all these 
counterweights are not too much at any moment to correct and temper 
in France the Gallic spirit which every one so readily abets ; without 
which we should run over, we should abound only in one direction, we 
should give ourselves up to levity and boisterous mirth, according to 
the time and the moment, and to the degrees and qualities of minds 
(for there are degrees), we should be by turns,—and have we not 
really been so?—all Musset or all Miirger. 

It is absolutely necessary, in order to re-establish the equilibrium, to 
maintain the composition of the French mind, considered in its highest 
expression, that we should have not only serious but lofty minds, heroic 
poets in the ages of heroism, great bishops eloquent in the religious 
monarchical age, tragic poets capable of sublimity, sceptre-bearing writ- 
ers, and authorities. M. Renan belongs to this class of high intellects ; 
his is an aristocratic intellect, and in the sense of Plato, a royal one, 
and one which has nevertheless remained some what sacerdotal and 
sacred in manner and purpose, notwithstanding his entire philosophical 
emancipation. Oh, how well I understand his having burst out one 
day against Béranger and his influence, going straight against one of 
his antipathies! And it was still less with Béranger personally that he 
found fault on that occasion than with the vein of French wit, of which 
we have just spoken, with that literature, “essentially plebeian, pungent, 
and spirituel,’ which he had already qualified as immozfal, @ propos of 
the farce of Patelin, and which he did not even accept of in the grim- 
acing and so highly colored masks of our great Moliére; he arraigned 
this spirit of merriment and waggery of the good old time, somewhat 
adulterated and sophisticated in our day, but which still survives and 
is not likely ever to die ; he arraigned the jovial mother-wit which pro- 
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fanes everything, which reduces everything to its lowest forms, and 
which only saves itself from all fanaticisms, and from all doctrinarianisms 
as well as from all affectations, at the sacrifice of reverence and love 
of the ideal, and by extolling the good, natural law, summed up in 
three words, —- wine, women, and song. His suit against Béranger, and 
against all that that name covers and signifies in his eyes, is distinctly 
set forth, and wonderfully framed and reasoned out on all points: M. 
Renan has represented the grievances of all the minds of his order. 
Strange to tell, in reading his article, I agreed with his reasoning in 
every particular, yet I resisted it as a whole: certainly I am but half a 
Gaul; but, half Gaul as I am, I found an answer even to this intellect 
whose elevation is constant, and which knows how to unite therewith 
so much sagacity and elegance. The article read, I said to myself, 
Never mind: after all the great efforts and all the great systems in 
France, we must, in order to see clearly and justly, and to assign to 
everything its own place, smooth our brows and unbend ourselves a 
little. Give me, from time to time, men who can laugh at the proper 
time, and enliven good sense. The too serious, austere element, if it 
is not tempered by grace, runs the risk of being banished from our 
midst, sooner or later, as something foreign to us. M. Renan knows 
this as well as we; and he, so serious and so clear, knows the grace 
which is the companion of irony, and he uses it on the right occasion. 

But, at present, I do not plead for any of the contrary elements now 
represented ; I only desire to expound them, and, if I were to plead for 
one of them exclusively, it would be that which M. Renan represents, 
and which he has anew introduced into the somewhat impoverished 
French of our day. 

M. Renan has then, I maintain, independently of the particular re- 
sults at which he has arrived in his critical investigation, by nature a 
religious mind : his instruments are analytical, his form and his baish 
are for the ideal and the infinite: he is a Brahmin armed to the teeth 
with modern science, and making use of it, but who preserves on his 
countenance and in his Processus something of the original imprint. 
“fhe man who takes life seriously,” he says, “‘ and employs his activity 
in the pursuit of a generous aim, is the truly religious man: the frivo- 
lous, superficial, man, destitute of high morality, is the impious.” 
“ Humanity is transcendent in its nature,” he also says: “guis Deus in- 
certum est, habitat Deus” (what God dwells in it, I know not, but there 
a God dwells). He happened on one occasion, in an article on Feuer- 
bach, to deliver his opinion upon the sense of the word “God,” which 
he did in a somewhat flippant manner and patronizing tone for a re- 
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fined person treating of a philosophical matter. He has since gone 
back upon the thing and upon the word, and retracted, or rather 
altered, the original expression. The word “God” is always to him the 
representative sign of all the beautiful and supreme ideas which human- 
ity conceives, through which it is exalted and which it adores ; but it 
would seem that in his view the word is something more than a mere 
expression, for he decidedly appears to attribute to it intelligence, per- 
fect and unlimited justice, an indefinable, unknown, but real existence. 
At the end of the article on M. Vacherot, he addresses to the heavenly 
Father an invocation, a veritable prayer. What need we more? He 
goes the length of saying that it is not only in the memory and in the 
conscience of humanity that the work of any man, who is worthy to live, 
exists ; for there are works, and better ones too, that have remained in 
obscurity : he adds that “it is in the sight of God only that man is im- 
mortal.” There might be in all this, I am aware, only the use of a 
certain poetical and metaphorical language, of which the distinguished 
writer does not easily divest himself. But at the point where M. Renan 
appears to me the most certainly infected with and convicted of latent 
deism, whatever may be said of it, is when he conceives the work of 
humanity as holy and sacred, when he admires and respects in it, in 
the series of historical developments, an excellent order, —not a for- 
tuitous order which necessarily results, perhaps after the fact, from the 
relations and from the nature of events in their course, and from the 
elements under consideration, but a pre-established order, and one 
which has all the appearance of being conceived somewhere in a supe- 
rior and supreme design. From the moment that one declares that 
humanity, in its diverse historical manifestations, has done everything, 
but at the same time has done everything well, and that one is shocked, 
as if it were a sacrilege, at the idea that it could commit en masse any 
gross piece of stupidity, it is difficult not to admit a plan to which, un- 
known to itself, humanity gives its obedience ; for underneath it all is 
a God. 

In addition to thinking that humanity has its work to accomplish, 
M. Renan believes firmly that the individual man has an aim, “a 
moral and intellectual perfection to attain.” He energetically professes 
these high doctrines ; and if one pushes and wrangles with him, and 
brings him face to face with his own researches and his own method, 
all that is inexorable in the results or inductions of positive analysis, 
he hesitates not to stop short, to make a reservation for the future, to 
place at the limit of all critical investigation, and in presence of the 
great unknown, that which he calls an unassailable doubt, but a doubt 
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that is altogether in favor of the noblest suppositions and of the hy- 
potheses most in conformity to the dignity of the human race. 

M. Renan, who has a regard for all epochs, has a very profound and 
very lively understanding of the middle ages. He even bears, towards 
this period of ungrateful formation and rude aspect, a particular affec- 
tion: the middle age is sympathetic to him. It appears to him that 
that laborious aberration of the human mind, which might be compared 
to a heavy nightmare, has been fruitful and fecund. “ The feeling of 
the infinite has been,” he thinks, “the great acquisition made by hu- 
manity during this apparent slumber of a thousand years.” He hap- 
pened, — on certain occasions at the very time when he was esteeming 
lightly what we call our immortal era of ’89, and in which he only saw, 
in his hatred of cockneyism, but a purely French affair of vulgar level- 
ling, — to regret some epoch or another in the depth of the middle 
ages, where, behind the thousand fetters, and perhaps under their pro- 
tection, the intellects of the strong were exercised and developed with 
more vigor and solitary elevation. I do not think, that, if one were to 
press him, he would insist on these caprices of philosophy engendered 
in a dreamy mood: it is exceedingly difficult for me to conceive what 
precise period in the depth of the middle ages could have been so 
favorable to the vigorous development of the individual understanding, 
any more than that a prison with its bars should be favorable to the 
exercise of the strength of the prisoner if he succeeds in making good 
his escape. But I speak of that which I am wrong, perhaps, in not lov- 
ing sufficiently, and above all in not knowing sufficiently. Let us 
rather leave M. Renan to speak for himself in one of his most touching 
poetic effusions. At the end of the preface to one of his collections, 
regarding a work upon the poetry of the Celtic races, which he has in- 
serted in that volume, he is pleased to go back and retrace the memo- 
ries, the pieties, and even the mystic superstitions of his fathers; he 
begins all at once to regret that the humble mariners, his ancestors, 
should not have burned their rudder, and have let their barque drift 
towards other shores ; he supposes himself for one moment a back- 
ward, faithful son of poor and poetic Ireland. Listen to the most secret 
words of his heart, the notes which give the key of his moral nature, 
escaping from him in this page which he has moistened with a tear :— 

“We Bretons, especially those among us who cleave to the soil, and 
are but one or two generations removed from the life which is hidden 
in nature, believe that man owes more to his blood than to himself, 
and our first worship is for our fathers. I have wished once in my life 
to say what I think of a race which I believe to be good, although | 
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know it capable, when its simplicity is played upon, of committing many 
naive actions. The old memories of this race are to me more than a 
curious subject for study; it is the region in which my imagination is 
always pleased to wander, and in which I take refuge as in an ideal 
country. .... 

“O fathers of the obscure tribe at whose hearth I derived my faith 
in the invisible, humble clan of plowmen and mariners, to whom I 
owe the preservation of my soul’s vigor in an extinct country, in an age 
without hope ! you doubtless wandered over those enchanted seas where 
our Father Brandan sought the land of promise ; you looked upon the 
green isles where the herbs bathed in the waves ; you traveled with St. 
Patrick round the circles of this world which our eyes can see no more. 
Sometimes I regret that your barque, leaving Ireland or Cambria, did 
not obey other winds. I see, in my dreams, poor Ireland, those peace- 
ful cities of Clonfert and Lismore, where I ought to have lived, nour- 
ished by the sound of thy bells, listening to the recital of thy mysteri- 
ous Odysseys. Useless as we both are in this world, which compre- 
hends only what conquers it or serves it, let us fly together towards the 
splendid Eden of the soul’s joys, even that Eden which our saints saw 
in their dreams. Let us console ourselves by our chimeras, by our 
nobleness, by our disdain. Who knows if our dreams are not to us 
more true than realities? God is my witness, ancient fathers, that my 
only joy consists in my sometimes dreaming that I am your conscious- 
ness, and that through me you gain life and speech.” 

And this is the man that a part of the youth of France refused to lis- 
ten to with respect when from his chair he spoke of religious and sa- 
cred studies and literature, under pretext that he had as critic certain 
peculiar opinions. Truly M. Kenan has great reason to smile in 1862 
at what we style the conquests of ’89. 

M. Renan is not only a critic, but an artist: we cannot be careful 
enough to recognize in him this delicate association or mixture. A 
pure critic is entirely at the mercy of his investigation from the mo- 
ment when he brings to it all the conditions of exactitude and all the 
necessary precautions. He finds what he finds, and he says it plainly. 
The chemist shows us the result of his experience, and can change it in 
no particular. Letronne, in his lessons, applied his analytic mind to a 


Biblical, archaological question ; and when he had clearly proved the 
impossibility of such and such a solution which he was fighting against, 
when he had cut the opinion of his adversary to pieces, — into little 
morsels, as with a knife, — he demanded no more, but rubbed his 
hands with delight, and went away content. M. Renan is not satisfied 
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at so little expense ; he comprehends too many ideas and different 
modes of viewing a matter, to hold to one exclusively ; negation espe- 
cially he dislikes, and he is with difficulty brought to deny a thing in one 
sense, without almost recognizing it at the same time and admitting it in 
another sense, or in another aspect. This is indeed for him one of the 
conditions of the complex and blended criticism such as he conceives 
criticism to be. “The scrupulous mind, divested of passion, is its own 
critic, perceiving,” says he, “the weak points of his own cause and 
tempted sometimes to be of the opinion of his adversaries.” The con- 
trary method appears to him to border on coarseness, and to partake 
of the violence customary only among men of action, and among lead- 
ers of a sect or a party, not such as befits thinkers. It has been said 
that nothing is so brutal as a fact; so he scarcely ever halts at a fact 
as being the conclusion and the last word. You believe you possess 
his thought, his express formula ; and seize upon it, either to adopt it or 
to fight against it: take care, — he will take it from you again, translate 
it anew, and introduce into it precisely what you had not seen. It is 
thus that he succeeds in reconciling numbers of propositions which we 
are accustomed to oppose to one another, and which seem antagonistic. 
For example, he absolutely rejects the supernatural: but do not too 
quickly congratulate yourselves, you who are positivists ; for, at the 
same moment, he will formally accept of the divine. To take another 
example: if the diverse human races were produced on this globe suc- 
cessively, and by separate generations, as science may be brought to 
recognize, and as he inclines to think is the case, how then can the 
great, sacred dogma of human unity be preserved, — the belief“ that all 
men are the children of God and brothers’? That seems impossible. 
Well, M. Renan sees no necessary contradiction in these two facts ; and 
he gives the reason, and indicates a middle way. I confess, how- 
ever, my infirmity and my altogether French powerlessness to reconcile, 
in more than one case, difficulties of this kind. .My brain is too nar- 
row, too trenchant, and, I may add, has not room enough to lodge and 
balance these contraries. If this arose in M. Renan from considera- 
tions of politeness and prudence, from forms of respectful circumspec- 
tion, I should not trouble myself more regarding it ; but it is a proce- 
dure that has become with him habitual and constant, and which part- 
ly belongs to the elevation, the breadth, and the impartiality of the 
critic, in whose eyes “truth lies wholly in the shading,” while the di- 
lettante and the artist have there their own action and play. 
Incredulity — negation of a direct kind — early shocked M. Renan. 
In his beautiful work on Averroes, that Arab philosopher whose name 
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has come to signify and represent, though wrongly, the materialism of 
the middle ages, he speaks admirably of Petrarch, that prince of the 
poets and of the literary men of his time, whom he proclaims the first 
of modern men, in that he was the first to seize again and inaugurate 
the sentiment of ancient culture, and “to rediscover the secret of that 
noble, generous, and liberal mode of viewing life, which had disap- 
peared from the world on the triumph of the barbarians.” He explains 
to us the aversion that Petrarch experienced to the material incredulity 
of the followers of Averroes, as if he spoke of the Holbachs and the 
Lamettries of his time. ‘ For my part,” writes Petrarch in a passage 
cited by M. Renan, “the more I hear the faith of Christ decried, the 
more I love Christ, and the more am I strengthened in his doctrine. 
It is with me as with a son whose filial ‘tenderness has become cold, 
and who, hearing the honor of his father attacked, feels kindling in his 
heart the love which appeared extinct. I take Christ to be my witness 
that the blasphemies of heretics have often made me more Christian.” 
And M. Renan adds, in order to explain the ardor and impatience of 
Petrarch on this point, “The Tuscan, full of tact and delicacy, could 
not endure the hard and pedantic tone of Venetian materialism. Many 
refined minds prefer being believers to being skeptics with bad taste.” 

Who of refined mind would not indeed be believing like M. Joubert 
than skeptical with Pigault Lebrun? And M. Renan has himself said 
with reference to Beranger. “We are tempted to become atheists in 
order to escape from his deism, and devotees to escape from being par- 
takers of his dullness.” These are significant confessions which com- 
plicate M. Renan’s part as a critic, and which attest at the same time 
the delicate and rare quality of his mind. The epidermis of this mind 
(so to speak) is extremely fine, and shrinks from certain contacts. An 
impression sometimes prevails over the idea itself. He is sensitive as 
an artist. He certainly loves truth, but he detests vulgarity still more. 
There are delicate and noble errors which would appear to him prefer- 
able to trivial truths. ‘ 

This aversion to the vulgar, to the too simple and the too easy even 
in what is honest, to what has neither novelty, originality, nor depth, 
led him, in his remarkable work upon Channing, to trace, under a mask 
of eulogy, the wittiest and most ironical of portraits. We see there 
what must have been the defects in Channing’s character which led 
him to entertain the idea of his popular 7é/, such as he conceived 
it to be, and to combine with it, as he did, the necessary force and the 
means of success. I sometimes ask of myself how many defects have 
to be joined to talent in order to form a great orator: it seems M. 
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Renan might put to himself an analagous question, and ask how many 
qualities and superior gifts it is necessary to be stripped of in order to 
make a great Unitarian preacher. The eulogy of Channing is com- 
posed of a number of such phrases as: He had not... . . He did not 
comprehend If he was not this no more was he that 

which cannot fail to become piquant in the long run, It is thus I im- 
agine that Plato would make an essay on religious critical literature 
were he to come in our day. And to sepak becomingly of M. Renan 
himself, who is so complex and so evasive when one presses him, 
or tries to grasp him entirely, it would be fitting that this should be 
less an article of criticism than a little dialogue in the manner of Plato. 
But who would write it? 

What I say of M. Renan as an artist, might be contradicted by 
more than one passage of his writings, without being thereby refuted or 
remaining less true. One day he happened to remark to M. de Sacy, 
at the risk of scandalizing that faithful and religious admirer of the 
beautiful works of other times, that if by a singular chance he should 
be permitted to choose between the notes which Titus Livius had had 
at his disposal, and the history itself of Titus Livius, he would give all 
that magnificent composition and all that prose of the Decades for the 
simple notes. Here we have the pure critic, curious as to origins, who 
seems to revolt against rhetoric, were it of the most brilliant kind. But 
do not begin to imagine that these notes which M. Renan wished to 
possess, those primitive and original materials, were sought by him in 
order to publish them such as they were, with an interpretation. No: 
if he gained possession of them, and his first thirst of curiosity were 
quenched, his second desire would be, I imagine, to reconstruct for 
himself a historical monument, a monument joined together anew and 
superior in quality and construction to the ancient one. According to 
him, the critic prepares the way for the artist. 

There are instances in which the latter comes off victorious, when for 
example, in his article on the Révolutions da’ Italie by M. Ferrari, stop- 
ping short on the character and historical function of modern Rome, 
and seeking in vain to represent her under a new figure worthy of her 
past, he devotes her forever to the melancholy and picturesque destiny 
of Guardian of the Tombs ; he is emphatically at once poet and painter 
there, as much as Chateaubriand. 

“ As for me,” he exclaims, “ I cannot regard without terror the day 
in which life shall penetrate anew this sublime heap of rubbish. I can- 
not conceive of Rome as other than she is, the museum of all worn-out 
grandeurs, the rendezvous of all the victims of this world, of dethroned 
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sovereigns, disappointed politicians, skeptical thinkers, every species 
of the sick and the disgusted ; and if ever the fatal leveling of modern 
insipidity threaten to penetrate this compact mass of sacred ruins, I 
would wish that the priests and monks should be paid to preserve it, in 
order to maintain within it the sadness and the misery, and round 
about it fever and desert.” 

One of the most advanced of modern minds and most devoted to the 
idea of progress at all hazards, M. Emile de Girardin, when he was 
asked on his return from a visit to Italy, what he thought of Rome, 
answered, “I do not care for Rome : #t feels like death.” ‘This is the di- 
rectly opposite point of view. 

I read again this passage of M. Renan. Observe always the fear 
of being hackneyed. M. Royer-Collard was not more jealous of think-* 
ing by himself, and with a few, than M. Renan is by instinct. 

I do not say whether he is right or wrong: I pursue with him a 
natural and delicate shading, I seize it in his original line and in his 
own bent, and I ask myself whether it gains or loses with years. 

There are, however, some instances where there is evident excess, 
and, if I may dare to say in so speaking of such a mind, where there is 
something of superstition. On one occasion, writing of the French 
Academy with reference to a publication of M. Livet, he seeks for 
and finds subtle and profound reasons for the institution and for its 
memorable duration, an institution the prestige of which it certainly 
does not befit me to wish weakened ; but he seems to believe that it 
is with the Academy as with Rome, that it is destined for eternity. 
“ Let any one attempt,” says he, “to depict a power, however author- 
ized to do everything imaginable, which should dare to assail the 
number forty, which has become sacred in literature, and he will not suc- 
ceed.” ‘Thank God! the Academy is not and has never been threat- 
ened in our days; but yet I do not think that this figure forty has 
such a historic value. The article is very clever, and the subject good ; 
but, good as it is, the method of M. Renan is somewhat too grand for 
it, and in this limited frame, upon this chess-board which I possess 
thoroughly, 1 perceive several defects in the method employed and in 
the too ideal interpretation of the facts. 

It is in this article on the Academy that M. Renan has done homage 
to the elevation of the mind and heart of M. de Montalembert, who, on 
his part, has not been behind in politeness towards a generous adver- 
sary. Those two talented men, those two diversely aristocratic under- 
standings, each from his own height has saluted the other. 

M. Renan, in his excursions into the domain of Art, has written 
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nothing finer, more penetrating, and more touching, than what he has 
given concerning the Zéntation du Christ by Ary Scheffer: it is in this 
piece of perfect elegance and exquisite moral refinement that he has * 
perhaps laid most bare to us the secret of his method, the nature and 
quality of his mind, and the scope of his highest aspiration. “ All 
philosophy,” he says, “is necessarily imperfect, since it seeks to shut 
up the infinite into a limited compass Only Art is infinite. 

It is thus that Art appears to us as the highest degree of criti- 
cism: we reach it on the day when, convinced of the insufficiency of 
all systems, we arrive at wisdom.” Those who feared at first that, not- 
withstanding the sincere precautions of M. Renan, he should admit 
any hostile feeling into his History of Christianity, may re-assure them- 
selves. Under one form or other, he has submitted to Jesus, — above 
alf, he has done so since his visit to Palestine, the desired object and 
term of his voyage, the smiling country of Gennesaret, which resembles 
a garden, and where the Son of Man passed the greater part of his 
time on earth on his mission of preaching to the little ones and the 
poor, the fishers and the women on the shore of the lake of Tiberias : 
one must hear how rapturously and with what charm he speaks of this 
fresh landscape, the natural scene of the Gospels. No: the history of 
Jesus, whatever be the degree, whatever the shade and the sense of 
adoration (for he accepts the word), is not in bad hands. 

From every side I arrive at the same conclusion: at a certain mo- 
ment, at the end of each alley, at the height of each study, with M. 
Renan, the critic transforms himself, visibly terminates ; dulls a little, 
some will say ; certainly blooms and is crowned as artist, others will 
say ; and they will both crow over it. 

I have reached the limit which I assigned to myself, and I have 
said nothing of the divers works of M. Renan, the seven or eight vol- 
umes ranged before me, each of which would merit an examination by 
itself. It is true I am no judge of almost any of them. I should have 
wished, at any rate, on the subject of essays, in regard to which I feel 
myself a little more at home, to indicate those which appeared to me 
perfect and charming of their kind (the Lamennais, the Recollections 
of an old German Professor, on Italian Catholic Art, on the author of 
the Jmitation of Fesus Christ, etc.) ; but I hasten on, and do not fear to 
handle a single subject more, which happily interests in the highest 
degree both our youth and the general public. 

On the death of M. Quatremére, Professor of Hebrew in the College 
of France, about five years ago, M. Renan, whom the opinion of the 


learned societies pointed out as his successor, was ready to declare 
21 
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himself a candidate: some difficulties, however, that loomed before him 
kept him back. The chair was not given to any one, but was filled up 
ad interim by a very estimable gentleman (M. Dubeux). Meanwhile, 
and whilst he was on a mission in Libanus, M. Renan, learning that it 
was desired that he should have a chair, replied that he could accept 
of no other chair than that of M. Quatremére. This indeed is his 
specialty, his principal vocation. He does not conscientiously feel him- 
self at liberty to elude it. He insists on this position, on this aim of all 
his scientific life, as a duty. He aspires to the honor of instituting and 
restoring in France a noble study, which Bossuet caused to be pro- 
scribed and stifled in its birth in the person of Richard Simon. The 
times have progressed ; the words of tolerance and liberty are resound- 
ing: are they but words? For my part (and I am entitled, having suf- 
fered in my time and had my feeble voice silenced, to have an opinion 
upon these questions regarding the right of public speaking), it seems 
to me, that to a generation truly liberal in the largest and most civil- 
ized sense, to a youth in whom the sincere religious sentiment does 
not degenerate into fanaticism, there should be no difficulty here when 
the matter is well considered, and that the misunderstanding between 
M. Renan and a portion of his auditory should not continue. Strange, 
that a professor, learned, respectful, eloquent, but of a measured elo- 
quence, who makes no appeal to the passions, and who addresses him- 
self only to the understanding, cannot obtain, even from those who are 
likely to be his future opponents, that hearing for a single hour, that 
silence indispensable to a right comprehension! And it would be in 
the name of the doctrines which have their root in the word of life 
preached in all places, that an investigation, not of the doctrines them- 
selves, but of the records and of the texts, cannot be scientifically under- 
taken and treated orally. I know what indulgence must be granted 
to a first emotion, to the ardor and passion natural to all youth ; but 
the leaders of our youth, for it has those who reflect more deeply than 
it, will be able to give counsel. I love sometimes to dream, and I have 
represented to myself—carrying myself back, it is true, in my dream 
several years—the opening of the course of M. Renan. The pro- 
fessor is in his chair: he begins, casting his eyes around him. Side by 
side with the masters, his brethren and friends, side by side with the lu- 
minaries of the University,—from whom, however, he is distinguished,— 
whom does he see in the first rank? The most known and the most 
celebrated of his very adversaries, those whom he would accept most 
willingly as public rivals and regular antagonists,—Lacordaire, Ozanam, 
M. de Montalembert,—are there in person, at the foot of the chair, 
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rendering homage by their presence to the liberty of teaching, and by a 
gesture or a look, if needed, knowing how to calm and satisfy those of 
their younger friends who are leaning behind on the benches. Now 
and again, a slight quiver (for every crowd is alive) has warned the 
professor that he has touched a delicate and tender part of the human 
conscience, and that he must redouble his care ; and he is the man 
above all men to feel this and to mark it. But on all the benches they 
listen, they eagerly keep silence, they even admire the delicacy of 
thought and of expression which, for the first time, is applied in such a 
method to these grave and difficult questions. And when the professor 
rises at the end, the crowd rises with him, departing full of instruction, 
of new views, of desires for explanation, of cravings for solution, of 
animated and clamorous controversies long continued, but every one 
congratulating himself that the liberty of lofty instruction, in so far as 
that depends on the equity of an audience, is consecrated among us by 
a rare example and in one of its most elevated branches. 


W. R. WALKER. 





NOTES. 


E are glad to present the following letter from Francis 
E. Abbot, which reached us too late for our January 
issue :— 


LETTER TO THE REV. WILLIAM SHARMAN. 


Dear Sir, —In your communication in THE Rapicat for Decem- 
ber, in which you put a very liberal construction on the action of the 
“ Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches,” at New York, 
I find the following passages: “As things now stand, not only all 
those present at the past Conference, but also Messrs. Weiss, Wasson, 
Johnson, Potter, and others, can honorably take part in the next. I 
implore them not lightly to refuse to do so.”—“ Mr. Abbot, whom 
many desire to see in the Conference, is understood not to be willing 
tocome in. . . . Let all who have hitherto adopted the fatal and 
favorite Radical policy of abstention now come actively into the 
Unitarian organization. In much of the work to be done, we can all 
gladly take part. Let us accomplish Mr. Hale’s promise, — ‘talk little, 
and work much.’” 

This direct appeal to outsiders to “come in,” and the casual mention 
of my name in this connection, will justify me, as one of the outsiders, 
in publicly replying to your invitation. It is a misapprehension to 
think that I am not “willing” to “come in.” My zi//,1 trust, has 
little to do with my relation to the Conference. I have not made my 
own position, but accept, not without regret, the position made for me 
by free principles, which pay small heed to private wishes. In the 
Conference are many dear personal friends, whose friendship I can 
never relinquish, — friends with whom it would be a great pleasure, as it 
was once a strong hope, to act even to the end. The logic of ideas 
makes this impossible but by the sacrifice of something even more 
precious than companionship. We must walk in diverging paths: but 
let me say frankly, that if feeling had the casting vote in this matter, no 
appeal to “come in” would be needed. 

The Syracuse Conference (and for proof of the statement I refer 
to the letter of Mr. Eliot, Chairman of the Conference, published in 
the “ Christian Register” of Feb. 23, 1867) decided two points, — that 
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all its members must accept the preamble in some sense, but that each 
member was free to interpret it for himself. Those who could not 
honestly remain on these terms — of whom I was one — withdrew from 
the Conference. Permit me to quote the following words of my own, 
addressed to Dr. J. F. Clarke in reply to a public letter from him, and 
printed in the “Christian Register” of Dec. 29, 1866, as they criticise by 
anticipation the position just taken by the Conference: “The pre- 
amble of any constitution is the very ground and support of it. It 
states the ‘reason of being’ of the organization adopting it. It differs 
in this respect from any subsequent resolution or declaration ; for it 
organizes those, and those only, who accept it. To declare the preamble, 
as a whole, binding only upon the majority, is to declare that only the 
majority are organized by it into a corporate body ; yet to declare that 
one part of the preamble (the declaration of practical purpose ) binds 
the majority and the minority into a single corporate body, while 
another part of it (the creed ) binds the majority alone, and thus splits 
the single body just organized, would be so awkward and ridiculous a 
position that I am sure the Conference will never consciously assume 
it. The instinct of the Conference led it wisely in this respect at Syra- 
cuse: it cannot without absurdity declare its preamble to be a mere 
majority platform. This did not occur to me until after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference ; but I am now convinced that I could not 
again honorably ask the Conference to assume such a position. Nothing 
but the repeal of the preamble-creed would at once preserve the self- 
respect of the minority and the organic integrity of the Conference. 
The logical necessities of organization, therefore, compel the Conference 
to exclude all who cannot stand on the pseamble as the common 
platform.” 

Now that the Conference has actually assumed the undignified atti- 
tude here indicated, simple perception of the ludicrous might suffice as 
a reason for Radical “abstention.” One does not like to join an 
organization which invites the ridicule of all who know what organiza- 
tion means. But I will urge no such reason. It gives me no pleasure 
to see good men laughed at, even in the attempt to ride two horses ; 
and I should much prefer to see the Conference show by its action that 
it knows what it is doing. Its present position is not only absurd, but, 
what is of vastly greater moment, unmanly. Two manly courses are 
alone open to it. One is, to take with frankness the ground of the 
Lordship of Jesus, and then say, kindly but firmly, that none shall be 
admitted to the Conference who will not confess his Lordship. The 
other is, to take the ground of Free Religion with equal frankness, and 
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abolish the last vestige of a creed. I feel a very sincere respect for 
those who, like Rev. Rufus Ellis, see what fealty to the “ Lord Jesus 
Christ” really demands, and act accordingly. It is perfectly plain that 
the Conference means to maintain strictly “ Christian” ground in the 
eyes of the world ; and it is equally plain that it wishes to maintain 
perfectly free ground in the eyes of its own Radical members. Its two- 
faced course is opening the eyes of Radicals, however, to the truth that 
Christianity and perfect freedom are not compatible. To say “black” 
in the preamble, and then to say “white” in the ninth article, is a 
pitiable compromise of the irrepressible conflict. No true friend of the 
Conference can wish it to retain an attitude so humiliating in the eyes 
of all thoughtful persons. 

What are the actual results of the session at New York? 

1. By common consent, both of Conservatives and Radicals, the pre- 
amble, with its profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, is to stand 
henceforth unchallenged. The reformatory party have pledged them- 
selves not to attempt the only needed reform. The preamble was the 
only grievance: that is to be respected henceforth, on all sides, as too 
sacred to be touched. 

2. There can therefore be no “further amendment,” worthy of any 
serious effort, at the “next Conference,” as you suggest.. I do not see 
how any Radical can honorably ask it, after his voluntary promise to be 
content with the passage of the ninth article. The utmost that can be 
expected (and all, I presume, that you contemplate ) is the adoption of 
the “omitted clause.” But this would be of no substantial value while 
the preamble remains. The “Christian confession” is the flag of the 
ship: it would be child’s-play, while serving under it, to parade a 
different private flag in the button-hole. 

3. This unexpected acquiescence of the Radicals themselves in the 
permanent retention of the preamble will satisfy all reflecting minds 
that the entire Conference, including both its elements, has finally 
planted itself on a distinctively “Christian” platform, and that the 
Christian name has thus become its recognized limit of fellowship, 
against which all protest has ceased. They who can conceive a larger 
than “Christian” freedom must look elsewhere to find it realized. So 
long as membership in a religious association is conditioned upon out- 
ward acceptance of a name, rather than upon inward sympathy with 
principles or ideas, or practical ends, the only use to which uncompro- 
mising lovers of religious freedom will put such an association is to 
leave it alone. 

The real defeat of the Radical cause at New York (and I think it a 
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Waterloo defeat) was not in the rejection by the Conference of the 
“omitted clause,” but in the prior voluntary surrender by the Radicals 
themselves. The battle was lost before it began. If the minority had 
agreed to stand together, and to stake everything on a resolute attempt 
to repeal the preamble, they might have succeeded ; or, if not, they 
would have won a moral victory. There was no defeat at Syracuse: 
there need have been none at New York. When the Radicals voted in 
council, before the Conference met, not to meddle with the preamble 
lest they should imperil their “ positions,” the moral tyranny of the new 
ecclesiasticism made itself not only felt by the Radicals, but seen of all 
men. No sadder proof of its baleful spiritual influence could be found. 
Freedom is betrayed when her friends stoop to compromise. Believing 
that he who thinks first of his “position” thinks last of something 
worthier of his thought, and that whatever tempts him to oblivion of 
this is his worst foe, I look upon the National Conference as a demor- 
alizer of men’s souls. It is better in all respects to be driven out of the 
ministry rather than to become an accomplice in the seduction ; for 
there is no diviner service of mankind than to serve truth with cheerful 
sacrifice. The religious association that holds the freedom of its 
humblest member as less sacred than its own interest makes every 
non-conformist a public benefactor. ‘The world needs men who know 
not how to yield a principle. The case stands none the better because 
at New York both sides yielded their principle. Do not expect the 
uncompromising to indorse your compromise. 

I cannot understand what you mean by “ Mr. Hale’s promise.” Mr. 
Hale’s words were these: “If they (7. ¢. the Radicals ) were willing 
to fight under my banner, if they were willing to fight with my leader, I 
asked no questions as to their interpretation of banner, leader, or cause. 
I gave them the right hand of fellowship. . . . . The (claim to) 
fellowship is predicated on the ‘desire to work with us.’ The friends 
whom I have around me here well know that I, for one, shall construe 
that statement with great strictness. I shall expect to see this faith 
shown in works. So far as I am concerned, I shall expect to hear very 
little talking, and to see a great deal of working, in any relation we 
have with them.” If you had not, with euphemism so delicate that it 
sounds like irony, called this a “promise,” I should have called it a 
“crack of the whip.” Such words could not have been spoken to 
Radicals in 1865: is it progress that in 1868 they are silently listened to, 
and called a “promise”? This is not language addressed to equals: it 
is the imposition of conditions upon suppliants. Those who propose to 
comply with them must go to the Conference muzzled and mute, not to 
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demand the reform of a grievance and an injustice, but to do in silence 
the “work” cut out for them by their superiors. For one, I could not 
accept the terms of such a “promise” without tingling cheeks. I 
remember old AZsop, with his fable of the wolf and the dog, and would 
rather starve in freedom than fatten with a galled spot on my neck. 

I wish from my heart that my Radical brothers would look at this 
whole question with reference to personal character, and ask themselves, 
“Can we go with self-respect?” With the certainty, therefore, of 
offending many whom I would gladly please, I have concluded to write 
this letter. Those who are still willing to call themselves “ Christians,” 
now that the Christian name has been made by common consent the 
limit of fellowship, may belong to the Conference with a clear con- 
science. But those who believe, as I believe, that Christianity neces- 
sarily limits its fellowship to Christians, and therefore can never be the 
free religion of all humanity, can hardly (in my opinion, of course, — 
I judge no man ) belong to it. Neither is it kindness to invite any but 
Christian outsiders to “come in.” Do you invite me, who am put by 
my convictions outside the circle of Christian fellowship, to “come in” 
as a Christian, or otherwise? If as a Christian, you invite me to be 
false in my heart’s core. If otherwise, you invite me to enter, not by the 
main entrance of the Christian preamble, but by the back door of the 
ninth article. Pardon me if I decline both invitations, forbidden to ac- 
cept them by the necessity of self-respect. The Conference has, without 
a dissenting voice, declared itself a Christian body, with Christian aims 
and Christian methods. I see no place in it for Radicals at all. It 
should be left to do its own work in its own way, free from the intrusive 
presence of those who do not sympathize with its work or way. Believ- 
ing in broader work and higher ways, I cannot co-operate with those 
who labor to restrict the principle of perfect freedom by the limitation of 
the Christian name. It is a cause to me of unmixed wonder how any 
man can at the same time labor for a universal principle and for its 
special limitation, — how he can justify to himself his building up with 
one hand and his pulling down with the other. I see men doing this 
with perfect honesty and apparent unconsciousness. I can only won- 
der at it. But, for myself, I must work for a single aim, and leave the 
Conference undisturbed by my presence. 


Truly yours, 
Francis E. ABBOT. 
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THe NATIONAL REFORMER, SECULAR ADVOCATE, AND FREE- 
THouGuT JOURNAL,” published in London, bears the following 
words at the head of its columns :— 


Do not destroy! And why not destroy, when destruction will liber- 
ate the good? What is the aim of what is called destruction? The 
destruction of tyranny is political freedom. The destruction of bigotry 
is spiritual and mental emancipation. Positive and negative are mere 
forms. Creation and destruction, as we call them, are just one and the 
same work, the work which man has to do,—the extraction of good 
from evil. — William Fohnson Fox. 


” 


We commend this to those “ Liberals” who are ever crying, 
“Have done with tearing down, and begin to build ;” and whose 
building has just the fault that it is reared upon rubbish, which 
should have been cleared away before a single block was laid. 
For is not he the only practical builder who thus starts from 
solid ground? and he the air-castle builder who does not clear 
away the rotten, air-percolated, segregated surface-soil before 
starting ? 


“THe NATIONAL ANTISLAVERY STANDARD” steadily main- 
tains.its independent criticism of public affairs. Faithful at its 
post ; undeceived by the “ blaze of glory” in which the war was 
brought to aclose ; waiting for the swbstance, when others turned 
aside all too thankful for the promise, resigning the issue to the 
unchallenged manipulations of the Republican party,— the “Stan- 
dard” has had its foresight more than justified. Had it retired 
from the field when “chattel slavery” was abolished, it would 
have left its work only half done, — deceived by a form of law, 
by a phrase. Had the Lord, in the legend, stayed his hands 
and retired from the scene when the children of Israel had 
gained the opposite shore, leaving the dry path through the sea 
to their pursuers, in which camp would have been heard the 
song of triumph ? 

It is not too much to say that the “Standard” has had an 
influence in shaping the honest and practical legislation of Con- 
gress, since the war, equaled by no other paper. As far as we 
have got on the way towards peace, its lead has been followed. 


And it has never had but a limited circulation. But shrewd 
22 
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Republican politicians are apt to see this journal, and to know 
while it cries “ Forward!” that “the end is not yet.” 

While the race that was enslaved remains under burdens en- 
tailed upon it by slavery, which it is in the power of Government 
to remove, who says that the antislavery issue has passed? 
It is sorry justice that holds a people in bonds a century, and 
then turns them adrift with no acknowledgment of the enslaver’s 
indebtedness ! 


“* Laying hands on another, 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victim, 
For eternal years in debt.” 


The “ Standard” has a right to live to the end. Its counsel 
is needed. It is a journal that, on the question of paying off the 
debt to the negro, is never shaky. 


Mr. Atcott, in the course of his late conversation on 
“Woman,” said, “ This is woman’s evening.” One would think 
that we might also say, “ This is woman’s day, her year.” We 
are in receipt of so many new publications of late advocating the 
claims of woman, we begin to feel that the work of er emanci- 
pation is to be speedily accomplished, and without a war. Many 
weeklies, religious and secular, and many dailies, have wheeled 
into rank ; and we even find some of these canvassing their own 
claims to having been “ pioneers” of the movement. 

Among the new papers especially devoted to woman, “ The Rev- 
olution” was the first to make its appearance. It is conducted 
with ability, and is among the handsomest papers we receive. 

“The Woman’s Advocate,” a monthly magazine of sixty-two 
pages, has just appeared. It is issued from New York. We 
have received the January number. 

New York and Chicago have each a weekly publication called 
“ The Sorosis.” ' 

We receive from Dayton, Ohio, “The Woman’s Advocate,” 
a small weekly, which promises to grow and improve. 

Altogether, the “woman question” is well launched. The 
political aspect of it, we doubt not, will speedily pass by in this 
country. It will be wise to save time and bustle, and concede 
the inevitable without delay. 
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WE have received No. 3, Vol. II., of “The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy.” The editor announces that a new volume 
will soon be begun, and that “a little effort on the part of each 
subscriber will swell the aggregate subscription list to the num- 
ber requisite to make it entirely self-supporting.” 

This journal is conducted with so much ability, and to such 
high results, it would be a poor comment upon a country, in which 
it stands without a rival in its line, if it could not find an ade- 
quate support. 


A series of Sunday meetings, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
began the 17th of January. The following are among the 
speakers engaged :— 

John Weiss, R. W. Emerson, Julia Ward Howe, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, T. W. Higginson, Francis E. Abbot, William J. Potter, 
A. B. Alcott, D. A. Wasson, Ednah D. Cheney, Samuel Johnson. 

We learn that the twelfth name is not given, because not un- 
conditionally promised. It is expected, however, that either 
Lucretia Mott or Wendell Phillips will be the speaker. 

The following notice of these meetings appears in “The 
Springfield Republican ” : — 

“The reputation of the speakers will attract an audience who will 
find each discourse of its own peculiar kind, little regard being had to 
what the other speakers have said. The experiment is a good one, 
though it will shock some of our ‘ evangelical’ friends. No doubt a 
Sunday afternoon could be better employed than in listening to these 
discourses ; but in how many of the Boston churches, even, will it be 
better spent? to say nothing of the thousands and tens of thousands in 
that city, even of cultivated people, who dawdle through and waste the 
most precious part of the week. In due time such meetings will be 
free to all comers, and will take an important place in the Sunday 
services of Boston people.” 


Mr. Wasson is giving, this winter, a popular lecture, entitled, 
“On board an Emigrant Ship,” relating his experience. We say 
popular, but do not thereby mean a superficial, rose-water affair ; 
nor, on the other hand, a ranting batch of reformatory phlegm, 
Nothing which Mr. Wasson writes falls upon that level. 
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LANDMARKS OF History. In Three Parts. By Miss Yonge. With Alter- 
ations and Emendments by Edith L. Chase. Second American Edition, 
Revised. Part I. Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the 
Mohammedan Conquest. Part II. Medieval History, from the Moham- 
medan Invasion to the Reformation. Part III. Modern History, from 
the Beginning of the Reformation to our Times. New York: Leypoldt 
Holt. 1868. 

The perseverance which Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have exhibited in revis- 
ing these books, and in advertising them since their revision, will prepossess 
those in favor of them who are aware of the general quality of the works 
these active publishers have given to the public, and examination of them 
will justify this favorable judgment. 

Though not compendious enough to take the place of other histories, they 
fill a demand which the tendency of our time to generalizing and philosophiz- 
ing creates, and which needs to be answered for the young as well as for the 
old. Intended as text and hand books, they will also serve the middling 
reader, by furnishing distinct delineations, in a few simple lines, of events 
about which the views of most people are vague and indistinct. For instance, 
in eight 16mo pages, we are presented with so faithful and interesting a 
picture of the Girondists, that we are sure to carry away knowledge to 
remember. And the secret of the author’s success in making her story brief 
and simple, though vivid, lies in her faithfulness to the method of giving 
characteristic speeches from the chief actors in each age — sentences which 
contain the essence of the time, and make detail cheap and dispensable. 
The books are hardly more than collections of the best doz mots from all 
times and peoples ; and, if we remember that history is only the biographies 
of a few great men, we shall esteem this account of the books great praise. 

We would recommend the editor to preserve one orthography throughout 
the set, and not to spell the word “ Mohammedan” in three ways, as she has 
done, even permitting a difference to appear in the titlepages. The works 
will reward the labor of several revisions. 

There is an excellent chronological sketch in the appendix to the volume 
of Modern History, and convenient genealogical tables and indexes in the 
others, which we doubt not will make our copies some of the oftenest used 
books upon our shelves. J. B. M. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF HARRIET TUBMAN. 
It has long been fhe desire of the friends of this remarkable woman that 
some account of her life and adventures should be given to the public. But 
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her own active life has prevented her from learning to write and read, and 
even made it difficult for her to give the necessary time to tell her whole story 
to others connectedly and slowly enough for report. Mrs. Bradford has, how- 
ever, partly fulfilled this task, and we hope that she or some other friend will 
preserve yet more details of this interesting story. Perhaps she has done 
wisely in giving only such statements as are corroborated by other evidence 
than Harriet’s. Yet we would gladly have had fuller record of Harriet’s 
peculiar spiritual life from her own lips, and used our own discretion as to 
the credence to be given to it. Such phenomena as her visions and dreams, 
her belief in special prayer, her asserted clairvoyance, etc., have a great 
psychological interest. How far such unusual perception and activity makes 
amends for culture, is a question of curious speculation. That she believes 
herself in these peculiar powers, we think no one who knows her can doubt. 
It is equally clear that they do not affect the soundness of her practical judg- 
ment, nor her shrewdness and sagacity. A life like hers, lived in the midst 
of our age of culture, is well worth studying. Such native powers, entirely 
untrained by schools and books, but wonderfully developed by the sharp 
discipline of necessity, mark her as one of the most remarkable persons of 
the age. This book is interesting as a story, as well as of great value as a 
contribution to the history of slavery. It is sold for Harriet’s benefit, and 
we trust that the rapid sale of the first edition will call for another, to which 
additions may be made. 

It is not published, but printed by private subscription. It may be found 
at No. 8 Studio Building. E. D. C. 


Across Lots. By Rev. E. E. Hale. American Unitarian Association. 
Boston: 1868. 


In all the wide range of “ useful literature,” we know of nothing superior 
to tracts. They have two advantages, — they cost nothing, and they burn 
well. There is a positive satisfaction in feeling that in kindling your fire with 
a printed page so charged with inflammable doctrines, you only anticipate 
spontaneous combustion. We should not dare to say how many theological 
bogies have disappeared up our chimney under the gentle persuasion of a 
lucifer match tipped with their native brimstone. We thank the “ Deposito- 
ries” and “ Repositories” and Dr. Dryasdusts and colporteurs for their la- 
bors: if they but knew how much their “ other worldliness ” has contributed 
to our temporal comfort, they would realize that their efforts have not been 
cold and cheerless in results. 

But here is a tract which “ draws” in a different way ; one too full of life 
to burn, except in thought. We welcome it as one of nature’s warnings 
and so of nature’s gospel to-day. But let it speak for itself: — 


“To say that it is hard for a locomotive engine to leave its track, and run 
across — or, in Latin, to transgress — where no track has been made for it, 
seems clear enough. To say that it is hard for a child of God to leave the 
way of that God, the way of his own divine nature, and try to adapt himself 
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to the ways of hyenas, or of foxes, or of the swine, seems as clear. Do not 
let us satisfy ourselves with looking at some future result of such transgres- 
sion, — such abandonment of the divine way. No! We rack the engine it- 
self; we twist it, and begin its ruin, the moment the transgression begins. 
“A short life and a merry one” is the motto of the fool, who is too proud to 
keep his carriage upon the highway which wiser men have traveled. But the 
life is not merry. Merriment requires balance, ease, comfort, and some 
measure of success. Passion indulged in leaves no balance, no ease, no com- 
fort, and insures failure. Passion “of its nature is lawless. It defies God’s 
law. It defies all law. You might as well expect, therefore, that a pebble 
from the beach should fit in with the carved edges of the mosaic of a breast- 
pin, as that a life of passion should at any edge fit in with any other life. 
Two passionate natures, uncontrolled, pone. Pree touch for an instant. But 
then they fly apart, like the sides of a bursting shell. The way of each is 
hard, and it is a way which must be traveled alone. It is hard, because it is 
the way of passion. This is not simply because God is displeased. It is not 
simply because men and angels are sorry. It is that the fool who shoots oft 
the road, who transgresses, or goes cross-ways, is dissatisfied with himself. 
He is dissatisfied with the taste of his own liquor, dissatisfied with the kiss 
of his purchased paramour, dissatisfied with the gold which he rakes from 
the gambling-table : he is disgusted with the steady ebbing and failing of his 
own powers. As for future punishment of transgression, “he knows as little 
of that as ever. But the way of the transgressor is hard now; and he knows 
that, as he rides upon it.” D. H. M. 


THE SPIRITUAL HARP: the New Music Book for the Choir, Congregation, 
and Social Circle. By J. M. Peebles and J. O. Barrett. E. H. Bailey, 
Musical Editor. Boston: William White & Co. 1869. 

The first thought that possesses the mind in looking into this book is life, 
earnest life, — not death; life in its crises, in its most vital and important 
phases ; life when it is deepest in solemnity and hope ; living truth instead 
of mouldy and crushing superstitions. In music and verse, this is its most 
prominent characteristic. The emancipated from the errors, blunders, false- 
hoods, blindness, malaria of pious cant and religious fraud will regard “ The 
Harp” as something of a feast. It is full and gushing with sentiment. It 
deals with sympathy and affection, — the domestic graces and virtues. The 
bosom consecrated largely by the spirit of family will delight in these tunes 
and their words. They will teach their children in them. Here are songs 
and phrases for the sublimest themes, —justice, philanthropy, patriotism, 
temperance, kindness to the needy, charity to the erring ; and for all princi- 
ples and elements that uplift, chasten, console, and beautify life with wisdom 
and love. So great a proportion of the book is pleasing, we leave the office 
of criticism to other hands. We like “The Harp.” It does not differ from 
other similar books so much in its music (much of which has appeared 
before), as in its modernness, and its availability for present culture and 
inspiration. Let it supersede the ancient coarse, severe, absurd, abominable 
hymns that have so long insulted common sense, and outraged the finest 
emotions of the heart. pt. 
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THE IDEAL IN ART. By H. Taine. Translated by J. Durand. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 

“ At the apex of nature are sovereign forces which master all others ; at 
the apex of art are masterpieces which surpass all others: both heights are 
on a level, and the sovereign forces of nature are declared through the 
masterpieces of art.” 

A work of art, whether literary or fine art, approaches the ideal, other 
things being equal, in proportion as it represents forces and characteristics 
that are stable, elementary, and beneficent. Genius often fails, or achieves 
only a momentary success, because it portrays the transient and superficial ; 
while mediocrity sometimes gains an immortality of renown, because in some 
work or other it has hit upon a happy representation of the permanent and 
elementary. Shakespeare’s clowns are generally insipid, because, like Rabe- 
lais’s wit, they have gone out of fashion ; but Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and the 
like, belong to the fashions that never change. Then, if Hamlet and the 
clown were equally permanent as representations of human nature, Hamlet 
would still be vastly the more glorious creation, because he is immeasurably 
the more important character. Hardly any amount or quality of genius would 
be sufficient to achieve permanent fame merely as a painter of fashions and 
costumes, because these soon change and cease to be interesting. The 
author or artist who is immensely popular to-day, and forgotten to-morrow, 
succeeds by hitting the mark, but his mark is only a bubble in the stream ; 
while the true poet or artist, aiming above the heads of the crowd, leaves the 
impression of his genius upon all the future ages. But, without attempting to 
give more than a very slight suggestion of the scope of this essay, it only 
remains to be said that here is a little book which can hardly be spared from 
the library of any one aiming at sound views of criticism in art and literature. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS AND OTHER Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 


Opening Mr. Lowell’s volume of poems, one may not expect to find either 
weak sentimentalisms, or strains of despairing piety. The tone is eminently 
pious, but a glow of health rests on each page. What for example, save 
sense and beauty and piety, is to be found in the following lines ?— 


‘*T love to enter pleasure by a postern, 
Not the broad popular gate that gulps the mob ; 
To find my theatres in roadside nooks, 
Where men are actors, and suspect it not ; 
Where Nature all unconscious works her will, 
And every passion moves with human gait, 
Unhampered by the buskin or the train. 
Hating the crowd, where we gregarious men 
Lead lonely lives, I love society, 
Nor seldom find the best with simpler souls 
Unswerved by culture from their native bent, 
The ground we meet on being primal man 
And nearer the deep basis of our lives. 
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** But, O half heavenly, earthly half, my soul, 
Canst thou from these late ecstasies descend, 
Thy lips still wet with the miraculous wine 
That transubstantiates all thy baser stuff 
To such divinity that soul and sense, 

Once more commingled in their source, are lost, — 
Canst thou descend to quench a vulgar thirst 
With the mere dregs and rinsings of the world? 
Well, if my nature find her pleasure so, 

I am content, nor need to blush: I take 

My little gift of being clean from God, 

Not haggling for a better ; holding it 

Good as ever any in the world, 

My days as good and full of miracle. 

I pluck my nutriment from any bush, 

Finding out poison as the first man did, 

By tasting, and then suffering, if I must. 
Sometimes my bush burns, and sometimes it is 
A leafless wilding shivering by the wall; 

But I have known when winter barberries 
Pricked the effeminate palate with surprise 

Of savor whose mere harshness seemed divine. 


‘*O benediction of the higher mood, 
And human kindness of the lower! for both 
I will be grateful while I live, nor question 
The wisdom that both made us what we are, 
With such large range as from the ale-house bench 
Can reach the stars, and be with both at home.’’ 


Mr. Lowell sought, in the poem “After the Burial,” to express, as we 
judge, the mood of the time, and not at all to state therein his creed. A 
number of clergymen have made this poem serve for a text, commending the 
beauty of the lines, but regretting the poet’s want of faith. And yet who 
will not, with the poet, say to them, — 


** Console if you will, I can bear it ; 
’T is a well-meant alms of breath : 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death. 


‘* That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
With its emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down.” 


The words are true to nature. More than this, we suppose, their author 
did not intend. 


The finest poem in the book, in our judgment, is “ The Foot-Path.” 
S. H. M. 





